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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S BLESSING: DR. A. M. RAMSEY AT A SERVICE IN THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
AFTER THE CONFIRMATION OF HIS ELECTION AS 100TH PRIMATE ON JUNE 21. 


In a special service held on June 21 in the Chapel of the Order of the British 
Empire, in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the former Archbishop 
of York, Dr. A. M. Ramsey, took the oath of allegiance and was pronounced 
Archbishop of Canterbury by the Bishop of London, Dr. Montgomery Camp- 
bell. Dr. Ramsey so became the 100th Primate of Canterbury. He was due 
to be enthroned at Canterbury on June 27. The ceremony began with prayers 


by the Bishop of Salisbury, after which the nine spiritual Commissioners 
the Bishops of London, Winchester, Salisbury, Hereford, Lincoln, Rochester, 
Worcester, Ely and St. Albans—sat as judges, wearing their scarlet robes. 
Later the Lord Mayor shook the new Archbishop of Canterbury by the 
hand. There followed luncheon at the Mansion House, after. which the 
Archbishop was received at Buckingham Palace by the Queen. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 14d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 











OOKING the other day for a book 
and -could not find, I took down from an 


upper shelf a small stout volume entitled The 
Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure 

On opening it I found it contained the bound 
monthly issues of this journal for the 
July 1759 to June 1760—published by John 
Hinton at the King’s Arms in Newgate Street, at 
6d.atime. It comprised, the title-page announced 
‘‘ News, Letters, Debates, Poetry, Musick, Bi 

graphy, History, Geography Criticism 
Translations, Philosophy, Mathematics, Husban- 
dry, Gardening, Cooking, Chemistry, Mechanics 
Trade, Navigation, Architecture and Other Arts 
and Sciences which may render it entertaining to 
Gentry, Merchants, Farmers and Tradesmen, 

and—as though this was not sufficient value for 


Voyages 


money— it was indicated that to these occasionally 
would be added ‘“‘ an Impartial Account of Books 
in several Languages and of the State of Learning 
in Europe, also of the Stage, new Operas, Plays 
Readers of H. G. Wells’s 
when Aunt 

improving 


and Oratorios.”’ 
‘* Marriage ’’’ may remember how, 

Plessington delivered one of her 
lectures in the village 
hall, a rustic seeker 
after truth in the back 
row uttered “‘inapale 
thwarted voice, ‘Ain’t 
there going to be no 


lantern ?’”’ A realis- 
ation of this popular 
desire for pictorial 
illustration clearly 


actuated the pub- 
lishers of my maga- 
zine, forto this liberal 
and catholic fare for 
their readers they also A 

added folding plates Se ee a Se 
of engravings. There 
is a charming view 
of Woburn House in 
Surrey, the seat of 
Philip Southcote 
Esq., its elegant roof 
adorned with urns 
and its grounds with 
rusticated temples 
before a purling 

ladies, their aprons full of flowers, discourse+ with 
one another at the entrance to a grove, and a 
milk-maid, complete with stool and wooden pail, 
milks an angular and superbly horned cow, the 
while a swain by her side pipes a ditty, which from 
his attitude I can only suppose to have been 
decidedly amorous. On another page we are 
treated to a perspective view of Lake George, 
Ticonderoga, with a stockaded port, floating 
battery, several Britannic sloops and frigates and 
a plentiful pile of shells and cannon-balls. For in 
those days, just 200 years ago, Great Britain was 
engaged in building up her empire with even more 
zest and rapidity than, under Ministers of all 
political complexions, she has in late years. been 
engaged in getting rid of it. This enthusiasm of 
our Hanoverian-age forbears is reflected by the 
patriotic songs scattered, at appropriate intervals, 
and frequently with exquisite absurdity, about the 
magazine’s pages: 





while in the foreground, 


stream, two hooped young 


Our fortunes and lives, 

Our children and wives, 

To defend is the time now or never; 

Then let each volunteer 

To the drum-head repair- 

King George and old England for ever, brave boys ! 


Needless to say, England being England, its war- 
like activities were then justified with the same 
wealth of moral and self-righteous sentiment as 
are its pacific ones to-day. Thus “ when Gallia’s 
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THE CHARGE OF THE ROYAL SCOTS GREYS (2ND DRAGOONS) AT THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO: A MODEL IN AN EXHIBITION 
“THE MEN OF WATERLOO,” WHICH IS BEING SHOWN AT THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 

An exhibition of model soldiers entitled ‘‘ The Men of Waterloo "’ has been presented by the British Model Soldier Society at the 

Royal United Service Institution in Whitehall, and will continue until September 2 

at the Battle of Waterloo which took place on June 18, 1815, when, as the cavalry passed through the infantry to attack the French 

column, many of the Highlanders caught hold of the stirrups of the horsemen and charged with them 
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iaughty Monarch late, pining at Britain's hap 


d great George’s righ 
Anxious the Sovereign, vet sere! 
With fervent he 
Appeal’d to Heav’n in prayer 

Heav'n heard the Sovereign with applaus 


Approv’'d the justice of his cause 


sart and suppliant 1 


And bid for war prepare 
Yet, loud though the British cannon roared on 
the wave and on distant strands, Hanoverian 
England was itself a peaceful land, and it was with 
the arts of peace and the march of reason that the 
Universal Magazine was mostly concerned 
Crowned Eloquence attended by cherubs pointing 
through a classical arch to fruitful fields is the 
fitting frontispiece to the volume, while pictures of 
Indian sparrows, cockchafers, Per 
sian wheels, three-coultered ploughs and vases of 
flowers, tastefully if improbably tinted by con 
temporary readers, appear at appropriate intervals 
directions for country 
‘cast off two couple,”’ “ cast off again,”’ 


“lead to the top and 


water-clocks 


So do sheets of music 
dances 
‘cross over two couple,”’ 


cast off,’ ‘“‘footand turn your 
and the latest songs sung by Mrs 


partner 
Vincent at 
Vauxhall Gardens 

Now the snowdrops lift their heads 

Cowslips rise from golden beds 

Silver lilies paint the grove 

Welcome May and welcome love 
here are also intricate directions for curing fits 
from worms—introduced by horrible stories of the 
miseries attended by those afflicted with these 
creatures—for making sage cheese, for managing 
mezdow-grass, for preventing the effects of thunder 
on beer, and, of particular interest, naturally, to 
the writer of this page, for writing history. There 
is also a monthly record of the weather which 
judging by its variety and apparent seasonal 
inappropriateness, does not appear to have changed 
much in the last 200 years. Here, for instance, is 
the fare our ancestors enjoyed during a week in 
the summer of 1760: “‘ May 30. A cloudy day 
small rain in the evening. May 31. A sunshiny 


day. June. Ditto. Lightning and rain in the 
evening June 2 Ditto June 3 Ditto 
June 4. Ditto. Afternoon—wind E. June 5 


Cloudy early in the morning, with small rain, 
afterwards fair.’’ It all sounds familiar 

What does not sound familiar at all, alas—it 
perhaps may be so in the Soviet Union, but not 
here—is the amount of genuine culture which the 
editor provided for his presumably appreciative 
readers. Every month there appeared a long 
extract from Clarendon’s ‘‘ History of the Great 
Rebellion ’’ written a century before, and, later, 
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j 
from Johnson Rasselas one olf the wise 
books ever penned In another issue there is 
ife, an admirable one, of Captain Hudson, the 
great Elizabethan navigator Englishm«e it 
time were proud of their « ntr ind its achie 


ments in 


to be. For, underlying all the obviously ridiculou 
bragging and jingoism yf the papers patriot 
verse, lies the sense of a people—small in number 
but unbounded in aspiration, resolution and 


ourage—with a sober but well-founded faith 


in its destiny And what a year of destiny they 
were living through in those months between 


July 1759.and 1760. In its course the Universal 


Magazine records, among others, the victories of 
Minden, Ticonderoga 
of Abraham. Of the first it writes, quoting the 


Che British infantry performed 


Quiberon and the Heights 


official Gazette 


wonders Every regiment, that was engaged 


distinguished itself highly, and not a platoon in 
the whole army gave way one single step during 
the whole action Che particulars thereof cannot 
yet be given.”"” We, who know those particulars 
and the superb courage of those seven regiments 

still commemorated 
in their descendant’s 
messes and barrack 
Minden 
Day—can appreciate 
the justice of that 


squares on 


commendation It 
was Chatham’s great 
year and all Britain 

less than a genera 
tion after the Forty 
five—was fired by the 
statesman’s genius 
and burning faith in 
his country. Perhap 
the most moving 
pages in this con 
temporary record of 
this annus mirabili 


are those that contain 


the dispatch _ sent 
This spirited model shows the famous incident home by General! 
Wolfe from his head 


Mont 
morenci on the St. Lawrence setting out the almost 
insuperable obstacles that faced him—that 
of difficulties ’ 


to determine 


quarters at 


choice 
which he owned himself ‘‘ at a los 
and the subsequent dispatch in 
which his successors, one of them dangerous], 
wounded, informed their Sovereign and country 
of the wonderful feat their late commander and 
his men had performed in scaling and capturing 
the Heights of Abraham and of his own death in 
the hour of victory. In the month after the issue 
in which the battle which won Canada is recorded 
there is an appreciation of Wolfe’s characte 
containing the familiar story of his dying words 
‘“* Roused from fainting in the last agonies by the 
sound of ‘ They run,’ he eagerly asked 


run?’ And, being told the French and that they’; 
were defeated, he said, ‘I thank God, I die con 
tented’; and almost immediately expired.”” It 


was an end superbly in keeping with the national! 
spirit of the day. No wonder that a few months 
after the publication of the successive dispatches 
recording Wolfe’s death and Hawke's great victory 
among the shoals of Quiberon there appeared in 
the same journal some verses sung by Mr. Champ 
ness in the new pantomime Harlequin's Invasion 
Come cheer up, my lads, ‘tis to glory we steer 

To add something more to this wonderful year 

To honour we call you, not press you like slaves 

For who are so free as we sons of the waves ? 

Heart of oak are our ships, heart of oak are our men 
We always are ready, steady boys, steady 

We ’Il fight and we ’Il conquer again and again 


It is all here 


‘Wha ' 
{ 
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AN ENGLAND CAPTAIN INTRODUCES THE QUEEN TO AN EX-CAPTAIN: COLIN COWDREY (LEFT) WITH; 


L. TO R.)}) PETER MAY, BRIAN STATHAM AND FREDDIE TRUEMAN. 
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THE QUEEN SHAKING HANDS WITH THE UNFATHOMABLE KEN MACKAY. WITH HER IS RICHIE 
BENAUD, THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTAIN, WHO WAS NOT FIT TO PLAY IN THIS MATCH 


THE QUEEN AT THE TRADITIONAL HOME OF CRICKET: SCENES OF PRESENTATION AT THE SECOND TEST MATCH AT LORD'S. 


The Queen was present at Lord’s on June 22 in the afternoon of the first day 
of the second Test match, and saw the cream of England’s batsmen fall to 
the Australian pace bowlers on a wicket which turned out to be surprisingly 
lively. Cowdrey had won the toss again, and as in the first Test match at 
Edgbaston, the Australians must have been more than a little relieved not to 
have to bat first. As it was, Cowdrey’s decision to bat meant that once again 
his players were forced to occupy the crease when the wicket was at its least 
docile. This should not detract from the performance of the Australian left- 


arm fast bowler, Alan Davidson, He made every possible use of the pitch, 
and finished with five wickets for 42 runs. Among the English batsmen, Subba 
Row (who is half-Indian) was the top scorer with 48. May, the former England 
captain who has returned to Test cricket after a prolonged period of illness, 
was batting confidently before losing his wicket for 17. Australia replied with 
340 (Lawry 130), after which England’s batting crumbled for the second time. 
They scored 202, so that Australia were finally set a mere 69 runs to win. But 
they only achieved it after losing five wickets. 
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ROYALTY AND LADY CHURCHILL : 
SOME VISITS AND CEREMONIES. 


- 4 Jae « = «YS Se “% 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WITH MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL HIGHLAND SHOW COMMITTEE, INCLUDING THE EARL 
OF ROSEBERY (RIGHT OF THE PRINCESS), LORD-LIEUTENANT OF MIDLOTHIAN 
On June 22 Princess Alexandra paid a long visit to the 1961 Royal Highland Show 
at Ingliston, near Edinburgh. As this year’s President, she took a keen interest in 
_all that was going on, and extended her visit by some two hours. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF THE CONNOISSEUR : PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
PAUSES TO SMELL A ROSE AT THE HIGHLAND SHOW 


DURING HER FIVE-HOUR TOUR OF THE ROYAL COUNTIES CENTENARY SHOW IN WINDSOR 
GREAT PARK ON JUNE 23: THE QUEEN WATCHING BEES AT WORK. 


DURING HER TOUR IN BRILLIANT SUNSHINE 
Accompanied by Prince Philip, the Queen arrived in Windsor Great Park on June 23, 
in an open carriage drawn by four Windsor Greys. There she spent much of the day at 
the Royal Counties Centenary Show. The Duke toured the ground individually. 


SCHOOLBOY PIPERS IN THE GARDENS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE: MEMBERS OF THE PIPE BAND THE LINK WITH CHARTWELL: LADY CHURCHILL PRESENTING A BOOK TO THE PIPE 
OF CHURCHILL SCHOOL, SALISBURY, WITH THE QUEEN ON JUNE 21. ; MAJOR OF CHURCHILL SCHOOL, ON BEHALF OF SIR WINSTON. 
School, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, played for the Queen in the On the day before visiting Buckingham Palace (see left) this school pipe band from 
1, during their visit to this country. The Queen Rhodesia visited the home of their namesake, Sir Winston Churchill, at Chartwell. 
talking to individual members of the band, and There they were greeted by Lady Churchill who received the gift of an inscribed copper 
salver on Sir Winston's behalf. 
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THE PRIZE OF KUWAIT. : NON-STOP TO AUSTRALIA. 
St se 
A VULCAN delta-wing jet bomber of R.A.F. Bomber Command achieved 
’ an average speed of 573 m.p.h. during its record flight to Australia from 


this country. It is seen here during the first of the refuelling operations in 
mid-air which took place during the flight. The Vulcan flying at reduced 
speed, was met by an R.A.F. Valiant “‘tanker’’ from Akrotiri, Cyprus, and 
the two aircraft flew together with fuel hose connected at a height of 30,000 ft. 
The photograph of this operation is taken from a ciné-film taken by an Air 
Ministry photographer flying in a Canberra above the Vulcan The Vulcan 








, left Scampton at 11.35 a.m. on June 20 and arrived the next day at Richmond, 
j Australia, after flying for twenty hours, three minutes and seventeen seconds. 
; This is about thirteen hours shorter than the fastest elapsed time ever taken 
4 by commercial jet airliners over the same route. 
ay 
va tae 
$ oS > 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF THE STATE SECONDARY SCHOOL, SHUWAIKH, KUWAIT—WHICH 
= HAS A TOTAL OF NINETY-NINE SCHOOLS. 





THE VULCAN BOMBER OF NO. 617 SQUADRON WHICH FLEW TO AUSTRALIA IN JUST OVER 
TWENTY HOURS, TAKING OFF FROM SCAMPTON, LINCS 
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THE TOWN OF 20,000 CARS: A VIEW OF KUWAIT TOWN, WHICH HAS FLOURISHED ON THE 
REVENUES FROM THE OIL FIELDS. 

' 

' 
_ 
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OVER THE MEDITERRANEAN: THE FIRST OF THREE REFUELLING OPERATIONS FROM A CINE- 
FILM TAKEN FROM AN R.A.F. CANBERRA ABOVE THE VULCAN 

a 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF SOUTHWELL HOSPITAL, AHMADI, WHICH IS THE RESIDENTIAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRE FOR OIL OPERATIONS. 


UWAIT is the richest of those Persian Gulf States which came under 
British protection mostly during the last century. The relationship 
between this country and Kuwait was recently made clear in a series of notes 
on June 19 which effectively confirmed Kuwait's independence. This was 
followed by a claim by General Kassem, the Prime Minister of Iraq, that Kuwait 
formed part of Iraq and that the present Ruler would be appointed Governor 
of what has always been considered his own country. In recent years Kuwait 
has joined a number of international organisations and has been conducting 
her own negotiations, particularly over oil, with other countries. This small 
country, which has a population of 320,000, has benefited greatly from its oil 
revenues. The revenues have been used for large-scale works such as the THE VULCAN BOMBER LANDING AT RICHMOND R.A.A.F. BASE AT RICHMOND, NEAR SYDNEY, 
building of schools, hospitals and other medical facilities and power stations. AFTER ITS RECORD FLIGHT FROM ENGLAND. 
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rTYHERE seems to be a large element 

of shadow-boxing in the frequent 
debates in Parliament and outside it 
on the future of the fighting forces 
and the likelihood or unlikelihood that 
their required strength can be reached 
and maintained The subject has 
politics, but 


} 


become bedevilled by 
arouses less attention than it should 

simply because the discussions do not appear to 
be serious enough or to face the problems involved 
squarely They ‘are of great magnitude and 
stretch all over the world At one time it was 
considered that if the Army especially could be 
released from Egypt an adequate strategic reserve 
could be formed at home. Then the scene shifted 
to Western Germany, where it concerned the 
Royal Air Force as much as the 
Army 


Finally it shifted to the Far 
East, where stress was laid on 
the Navy and the R.A.F. rather 
than the Army, though this was 
also involved. While this dis- 
cussion based on locations was in 
progress it was linked with one 
peculiar to the R.A.F. and tied 
up with the broad pattern of the 
deterrent, avoidance of a nuclear 
war, and the measures to fight 
one in case of such a calamity 
by British and American forces 
respectively. Was the day of 
the bomber nearing its end, and 
if so how soon would the process 
be complete ? The balance of 
opinion was that the time could 
not be long and that our 
bombers built for the task 
were already obsolescent and 
would soon be obsolete. The 
obvious deduction was that the 
provision of the deterrent should 
be handed over completely to 
the air forces which the United 
States allotted to N.A.T.O. or 
kept in its own control 


So we have witnessed a 
succession of scales, the validity 
of which has been warmly dis- 
puted from the moment that they 
are framed and which have been 
cut down and otherwise adjusted 
with bewildering rapidity: not 
a comfortable or creditable 
exhibition for the power coming 
second in magnitude and strength 
in the Western camp Un- 
happily, there seems little pros- 
pect of this state of affairs 
ending in the near future, so 
we must resign ourselves to 
living with it as we have had to 
live and must go on living with 
much graver problems 


The suggestion has recently 
been made and supported on 
this page that there is more slack 
to be taken in in the Far East 
than elsewhere, though, as 
already pointed out, the saving 
as regards the Army would be 
slight. Let us face the fact that 
our holding in Hong Kong, for 
example, is indefensible and that 
its dense population is well aware 
that this isso. The natural con- 
clusion is that the services should 
be represented in the colony by 
no more than a token force 
The ultimate fate of freedom and 
of the defence of the interest of 
the free world, as well as that 
of its citizens who are going 
about their lawful occasions 
there, depends on the might of 
the United States, her immensely 
powerful fleet in the Pacific, her enormous air 
strength. They represent the deterrent. This 
doctrine is unlikely to be welcome to all the British 
Commonwealth and particularly to Australia, but 
it is inescapable. Though Mr. Menzies cannot say 
so, he assuredly recognises that this is the case 


For some time now the British fighting forces 
have been going in for publicity in favour of 
recruitment in the most modern style. It is 
generally recognised that an element of wit and 
humour is a necessity nowadays in all such appeals. 
From this point of view some of the.latest examples 


which led to independence. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
RECRUITMENT OF THE SERVICES. her life as well as the oil concessions 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


are brilliant, particularly one devoted to the 
prospects of young officers, which seems worth 
examination 


The young naval officer reaches Portsmouth 
Land ahead, Sir!"’ ‘Ah, that'll be Ports 
mouth if my reckoning’s correct.’’) to learn that 
his leave has been cancelled in favour of an 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA: TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN PUTRA, IN A PORTRAIT 
FROM THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 


Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra has been Prime Minister-and Minister of External Affairs of the Federation 
of Malaya since his country achieved independence in August 1957. He was prominent in the negotiations 
After his education at Alor Star, Bangkok, St. Catharine's College, Cambridge 
and the Inner Temple, he joined the Kedah State Civil Service in 1931. 
country not only for his strong leadership of the Federation but also for the active part he has played 


in the Annual Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “* The Illustrated London News.” 


important and delicate mission: he is to escort 
round the port a lovely foreign :princess on her 
state visit, bearing in mind that it is urgently 
necessary for Britain to get the concession on her 
father’s oil wells. He promises to show her the 
real Portsmouth that visiting dignitaries never 
see, but before he has gone too yards is saying 
‘‘ Dearest, I hardly know how to say it, but this 
could be your life for ever.’’ (‘* You are trained to 
react quickly in the Royal Navy.”’) In quest of 
sights distinguished visitors are not allowed to 
see he takes his charge to what is possibly the 
Red Lamp quarter, so difficult to find even for 





He has made his name in this 
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natives, and there two masked agents 
armed with razors try to capture her 
These having been laid flat, the grate 
ful princess declares that he has saved 


and that as soon as they are married 
he will command papa’s navy 


Roger, the Army representative, is 
summoned to investigate grave sabotage in the 
Kan-Khan Pass, to which a stop must be put 
without delay He makes straight for the bazaar 
and confides his trouble to a stall-holder in a 
manner which seems a trifle rash, but then, 
desperate diseases demand desperate rémedies 
His friend proves a trump. Because, he whispers, 
they have drunk tea together, he will provide 
good advice: ‘‘ Go to the sign 
of the Purple Dove and speak 
with the woman who sings there.” 
The singer is in the best Suzie 
Wong tradition Roger wants 
to know what a pretty girl like 
her does in her spare time and 
goes on to say he suspects her 
of spending it in blowing up the 
Kan-Khan Pass. He is instantly 
stabbed and the spirited illus 
tration shows that the knife has 
gone through his heart. What 
does it matter ? His best friend 
kneels beside him and pledges 
himself that his work will not 
have been done in vain. (‘‘Always 
opportunities for swift promotion 
in the Regular Army.’’) 


The Royal Air Force repre- 
sentative has the most serious 
business of all to tackle. On an 
H-bomb station the duty officers 
are changing watch, and the 
R.A.F. officer and his American 
opposite number are handing 
over their keys to their reliefs 
If these keys are used simul- 
taneously hydrogen bombers will 
immediately take off for Moscow 
The new R.A.F. officer, Squad 
ron Leader Jones, duly hands in 
his credentials (Thinks) “I 
don’t remember seeing Jones 
before. He had the right paper 
but there was something stranj 
about him.”’ He decides to hide 
behind the curtain and while 
away the time with a manual on 
preventive dentistry There he 
is surprised and clubbed by Jones 
but the latter does not do his 
work as thoroughly as the pretty 
singer at the Purple Dove, with 
the consequence that he is 
enabled to sandbag Jones—the 
weapon is conveniently to hand 
and should be a must on all 
H-bomb stations—as he bends 
over the vital switchboard. The 
final scene is at the Air Ministry, 
where an Air Vice-Marshal at 
least discloses that the ruffian 
was an anarchist and that if the 
bombers had reached Moscow “‘ a 
difficult situation would have 
ensued.’’ The Air Minister wants 
to see the hero of the drama 


No excuses are offered for 
this examination of light-hearted 
propaganda for the recruitment 
of officers for the three services; 
rather is gratitude hoped for as a 
reward for analysing it. This is, 
it need hardly be said, only one 
aspect of recruitment and the most 
important of all are dependent on 
hard and often grim facts, such as 
rates of pay and their relation to 
those of civil life, accommodation 
for wives and families, and the 
market value, too often underestimated, of the var- 
ious benefits supplied free of charge. Psychological 
factors, such as how far the traditional English taste 
for adventure has declined, have also to be taken 
into account. It can pretty well be taken for granted 
that the final solution will fall a good deal short of 
what is now considered necessary, but that, on the 
other hand, it will not be altogether unsatisfactory. 
There can be no doubt that, overwhelming as was 
for long the need for conscription and important as 
were the moral advantages lost in discarding it, the 
decision to return to voluntary service was correct 
and was taken at more or less the right moment. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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COLOMBO. AT COLOMBO AIRPORT: THE STUPA-CASKET CONTAINING A BUDDHA'S TOOTH RELIC, 
NOW ON LOAN FROM CHINA TO CEYLON. 
On June 10 an Ilyushin jet aircraft brought this Buddhist relic from Peiping in China to Colombo 
It has been lent to Ceylon for two months by the Chinese Government. It was immediately placed 
on exhibition in Colombo’s Independence Hall. 
on 
PARIS. A RECORD PRICE FOR A MONET: “ LE PONT D'ARGENTEUIL,” SOLD FOR THE EQUIVALENT 
OF £122,360 (TAX PAID) IN A RECENT SALE. 
On June 21, at one of an important series of art auctions held at the Palais Galliera, this painting 
- by the French Impressionist, Claude Monet, fetched a price far higher than anything previously 


paid for his work in a saleroom. The record had stood at £32,914 for fourteen years. 





ISRAEL, ON SHOW IN THE MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


In all, twelve windows have been designed by Marc Chagall, in collaboration with M. Charles Marq, 
each representing one of the twelve tribes of Israel. They are intended for the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and were made at St. Just-sur-Loire. 
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PARIS. CHAGALL AS AN ARTIST IN STAINED GLASS: SOME OF THE TWELVE WINDOWS, DESTINED FOR / 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 








VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS, FRANCE. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE TRAIN CRASH 


ON JUNE 18, IN WHICH 24 WERE KILLED AND 99 SERIOUSLY INJURED 
On June 18 the Strasbourg-Paris express broke in two and ten coaches left the 
line and plunged down a 45-ft. embankment. Among those who helped in rescue 
work were doctors and: servicemen from a nearby U.S. base. 











FLOWERS LAID DOWN IN THE MAIN STREET IN GENZANO, FOR THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
AN OCCASION AND A SPECTACLE WHICH HAS ATTRACTED TOURISTS FROM ALL 
OVER THE WORLD FOR MANY YEARS NOW. 
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Left U.S.A 
A SPACE-DOG’S PUPPY 
FOR MRS. KENNEDY 
MR. KHRUSHCHEV'S 
GIFT, PUSHINKA, 
BEING INTRODUCED 
TO THE KENNEDYS 
‘CHARLEY 


Right.) U.S.A. 

NEW ARRIVAL AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE, TO- 
GETHER WITH HER 
PASSPORT: “ PUSH- 
INKA, THE SIxX- 
MONTH-OLD PUPPY 
OF “STRELKA,” THE 
RUSSIAN SPACE DOG 
In August “ Strelka "’ 
flew round the world 
in a Russian space- 
ship. On June 20 this 
year one of her pup- 
pies was handed over 
as a gift to Mrs. Ken- 
nedy by Russian 
officials on behalf of 


“> ere 


denn dn Wie, 


U.S. President  re- 
ceived a model 
whaling ship carved 
from whalebone and 
' walrus tusks. They 
, wereanacknowledge- 
; ment of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s gift of a model 
warship. 
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U.S.S.R. APPLAUSE IN LENINGRAD FOR THE ROYAL BALLET AFTER “ONDINE.” CENTRE 
ARE MR. MICHAEL SOMES, DAME MARGOT FONTEYN AND MR. FREDERICK ASHTON. 





The Royal Ballet opened a five-week tour of Russia on June 15 with a puseeease in : ; SiRstitece, ~ RIE g 
Leningrad of ‘‘ Ondine,”’ and afterwards Dame Margot Fonteyn received special applause. / 
The pond were due to give performances for ten days in Leningrad before travelling U.S.S.R. ENTHUSIASM AND INFORMALITY FROM THE RUSSIAN AUDIENCE: SOME OF THE 2000 
to Moscow. Meanwhile the Kirov Ballet from Leningrad are in London. PEOPLE WHO CHEERED AND CLAPPED THE ROYAL BALLET FOR FIFTEEN MINUTES IN LENINGRAD 
— - —remmntieiaininaaiiais ee wat 
Left.) 
CAESAREA, 


ISRAEL. 
CLAIMED AS THE 
FIRST ARCHOLOGI- 
CAL EVIDENCE OF 
PONTIUS PILATE: AN 
INSCRIPTION WHICH 
HAD BEEN RE-USED | 

AS MASONRY. 


Of the four lines of 
text which can be 
distinguished on this 
inscribed tablet, two 
can be read: the 
upper “ IBERIEVM "’ 
and the lower, 
“ VSPILATV.” These 
are considered to refer 
to the Emperor Tiber- 
ius and Pontius Pila- 
tus. The theatre in 
which the stone was 
re-used was repaired 
in the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th centuries A.D. f 





(Right.) 
PARIS. SMILES 
FROM A YOUNG MAN 
WHO HAS CAUSED 
SOMETHING OF A 
POLITICAL STORM 
MR. RUDOLF NURE- 
YEV DURING AN 
Within a few days of Mr. Nureyev’s sensational breakaway from Russian officials, 
and of his decision not to return to Russia, it was announced that he had signed 
to dance with the ballet company of the late Marquis de Cuevas in ‘ The Sleeping 
{| Beauty "’ in Paris on June 23. The brilliant young dancer is reported to be a great 
j Anglophile, and to be longing to dance at Covent Garden. 
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natives, and there two masked agents 


of shadow-boxing in the frequent A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. — artes ra By ag pen 


debates in Parliament and outside it, 
on the future of the fighting forces 
and the likelihood or unlikelihood that 
their required strength can be reached 
and maintained. The subject has 
become bedevilled by politics, but 
arouses less attention than it should 
simply because the discussions do not appear to 
be serious enough or to face the problems involved 
squarely. They ‘are of great magnitude and 
stretch all over the world. At one time it was 
considered that if the Army especially could be 
released from Egypt an adequate strategic reserve 
could be formed at home. Then the scene shifted 
to Western Germany, where it concerned the 
Royal Air Force as much as the 
Army. 


Finally it shifted to the Far 
East, where stress was laid on 
the Navy and the R.A.F. rather 
than the Army, though this was 
also involved. While this dis- 
cussion based on locations was in 
progress it was linked with one 
peculiar to the R.A.F. and tied 
up with the broad pattern of the 
deterrent, avoidance of a nuclear 
war, and the measures to fight 
one in case of such a calamity 
by British and American forces 
respectively. Was the day of 
the bomber nearing its end, and 
if so how soon would the process 
be complete? The balance of 
opinion was that the time could 
not be long and that our 
bombers built for the task 
were already obsolescent and 
would soon be obsolete. The 
obvious deduction was that the 
provision of the deterrent should 
be handed over completely to 
the air forces which the United 
States allotted to N.A.T.O. or 
kept in its own control. 


So we have witnessed a 
succession of scales, the validity 
of which has been warmly dis- 
puted from the moment that they 
are framed and which have been 
cut down and otherwise adjusted 
with bewildering rapidity: not 
a comfortable or creditable 
exhibition for the power coming 
second in magnitude and strength 
in the Western camp. Un- 
happily, there seems little pros- 
pect of this state of affairs 
ending in the near future, so 
we must resign ourselves to 
living with it as we have had to 
live and must go on living with 
much graver problems. 


The suggestion has recently 
been made and supported on 
this page that there is more slack 
to be taken in in the Far East 
than elsewhere, though, as 
already pointed out, the saving 
as regards the Army would be 
slight. Let us face the fact that 
our holding in Hong Kong, for 
example, is indefensible and that 
its dense population is well aware 
that this isso. The natural con- 
clusion is that the services should 
be represented in the colony by 
no more than a token force. 
The ultimate fate of freedom and 
of the defence of the interest of 
the free world, as well as that 
of its citizens who are going 
about their lawful occasions 
there, depends on the might of 
the United States, her immensely 
powerful fleet in the Pacific, her enormous air 
strength. They represent the deterrent. This 
doctrine is unlikely to be welcome to all the British 
Commonwealth and particularly to Australia, but 
it is inescapable. Though Mr. Menzies cannot say 
so, he assuredly recognises that this is the case. 


which led to i 


For some time now the British fighting forces 
have been going in for publicity in favour of 
recruitment in the most modern style. It is 
generally recognised that an element of wit and 
humour is a necessity nowadays in all such appeals. 
From this point of view some of the,latest examples 


RECRUITMENT OF THE SERVICES. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


are brilliant, particularly one devoted to the 
prospects of young officers, which seems worth 
examination. 


The young naval officer reaches Portsmouth 
(‘Land ahead, Sir!” ‘“‘ Ah, that'll be Ports- 
mouth if my reckoning’s correct.’’) to learn that 
his leave has been cancelled in favour of an 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA: TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN PUTRA, IN A PORTRAIT 
FROM THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 


Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra has been Prime Minister-and Minister of External Affairs of the Federation 

of Malaya since his country achieved independence in August 1957. He was prominent in the otiations 
independence. After his education at Alor Star, Bangkok, St. Catharine’s College, bridge 

and the Inner Temple, he joined the Kedah State Civil Service in 1931. 

country not only for his strong leadership of the Federation but also for the active part he has played 


in the Annual Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “ The Ilustrated London News.” 


important and delicate mission: he is to escort 
round the port a lovely foreign princess on her 
state visit, bearing in mind that it is urgently 
necessary for Britain to get the concession on her 
father’s oil wells. He promises to show her the 
real Portsmouth that visiting dignitaries never 
see, but before he has gone 100 yards is saying: 
“ Dearest, I hardly know how to say it, but this 
could be your life for ever.’’ (‘‘ You are trained to 
react quickly in the Royal Navy.”’) In quest of 
sights distinguished visitors are not allowed to 
see he takes his charge to what is possibly the 
Red Lamp quarter, so difficult to find even for 





He has made his name in this 


ful princess declares that he has saved 
her life as well as the oil concessions 
and that as soon as they are married 
he will command papa’s navy. 


Roger, the Army representative, is 
summoned to investigate grave sabotage in the 
Kan-Khan Pass, to which a stop must be put 
without delay. He makes straight for the bazaar 
and confides his trouble to a stall-holder in a 
manner which seems a trifle rash, but then, 
desperate diseases demand desperate rémedies. 
His friend proves a trump. Because, he whispers, 
they have drunk tea together, he will provide 
good advice: ‘Go to the sign 
of the Purple Dove and speak 
with the woman who sings there.” 
The singer is in the best Suzie 
Wong tradition. Roger wants 
to know what a pretty girl like 
her does in her spare time and 
goes on to say he suspects her 
of spending it in blowing up the 
Kan-Khan Pass. He is instantly 
stabbed and the spirited illus- 
tration shows that the knife has 
gone through his heart. What 
does it matter? His best friend 
kneels beside him and pledges 
himself that his work will not 
have been done in vain. (‘Always 
opportunities for swift promotion 
in the Regular Army.’’) 


The Royal Air Force repre- 
sentative has the most serious 
business of all to tackle. On an 
H-bomb station the duty officers 
are changing watch, and the 
R.A.F. officer and his American 
opposite number are handing 
over their keys to their reliefs. 
If these keys are used simul- 
taneously hydrogen bombers will 
immediately take off for Moscow. 
The new R.A.F. officer, Squad- 
ron Leader Jones, duly hands in 
his credentials. (Thinks) “I! 
don’t remember seeing Jones 
before. He had the right papers, 
but there was something strange 
about him.’’ He decides to hide 
behind the curtain and while 
away the time with a manual on 
preventive dentistry. There he 
is surprised and clubbed by Jones 
but the latter does not do his 
work as thoroughly as the pretty 
singer at the Purple Dove, with 
the consequence that he is 
enabled to sandbag Jones—the 
weapon is conveniently to hand 
and should be a must on all 
H-bomb stations—as he bends 
over the vital switchboard. The 
final scene is at the Air Ministry, 
where an Air Vice-Marshal at 
least discloses that the ruffian 
was an anarchist and that if the 
bombers had reached Moscow “‘ a 
difficult situation would have 
ensued.’’ The Air Minister wants 
to see the hero of the drama. 


No excuses are offered for 
this examination of light-hearted 
propaganda for the recruitment 
of officers for the three services; 
rather is gratitude hoped for as a 
reward for analysing it. This is, 
it need hardly be said, only one 
aspect of recruitmentand the most 
important of all are dependent on 
hard and often grim facts, such as 
rates of pay and their relation to 
those of civil life, accommodation 
for wives and families, and the 
market value, too often underestimated, of the var- 
ious benefits supplied free of charge. Psychological 
factors, such as how far the traditional English taste 
for adventure has declined, have also to be taken 
into account. It can pretty well be taken for granted 
that the final solution will fall a good deal short of 
what is now considered necessary, but that, on the 
other hand, it wili not be altogether unsatisfactory. 
There can be no doubt that, overwhelming as was 
for long the need for conscription and important as 
were the moral advantages lost in discarding it, the 
decision to return to voluntary service was correct 
and was taken at more or less the right moment. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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COLOMBO. AT COLOMBO AIRPORT: THE STUPA-CASKET CONTAINING A BUDDHA'S TOOTH RELIC, 
NOW ON LOAN FROM CHINA TO CEYLON. 
On June 10 an Ilyushin jet aircraft brought this Buddhist relic from nie in China to Colombo. 
It has been lent to Ceylon for two months by the Chinese Government. It was immediately placed 
on exhibition in Colombo's Independence Hall. 


VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS, FRANCE. AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE TRAIN CRASH 
ON JUNE 18, IN WHICH 24 WERE KILLED AND 99 SERIOUSLY INJURED. 
On June 18 the Strasbourg-Paris express broke in two and ten coaches left the 
line and plunged down a 45-ft. embankment. Among those who helped in rescue 
work were doctors and-servicemen from a nearby U.S. base. 
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/ PARIS. A RECORD PRICE FOR A MONET: “ LE PONT IY ARGENTEUIL,” SOLD FOR THE EQUIVALENT 
; OF £122,300 (TAX PAID) IN A RECENT SALE. 

On June 21, at one of an important series of art auctions held at the Palais Galliera, this painting 
{ by the French Impressionist, Claude Monet, fetched a price far higher than anything previously 


paid for his work in a saleroom. The record had stood at 432. 914 for fourteen years. 


PARIS. CHAGALL AS AN ARTIST IN STAINED GLASS: SOME OF THE TWELVE WINDOWS, DESTINED FOR GENZANO, ITALY. NEARLY COMPLETE: THE SPLENDID SERIES OF CARPETS OF 
ISRAEL, ON SHOW IN THE MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS. FLOWERS LAID DOWN IN THE MAIN STREET IN GENZANO, FOR THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
In all, twelve windows ta a ee 7 Marc Chagall, in collaboration with M. Charles Marq, —AN OCCASION AND A SPECTACLE WHICH HAS ATTRACTED TOURISTS FROM ALL 


each one of the twel Israel. They are intended for the Hebrew University, , OVER THE WORLD FOR MANY YEARS NOW. 
representing J and were made at St. Just-sur-Loire. 
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JERUSALEM, ISRAEL. THE BEGIOWING OF EICH- 
MANN’S DEFENCE: THE SCENE ON JUNE 20. 


NEW YORK. WATCH ON AN ALLEGED SPY: TWO SUS- PARIS. ANOTHER GENERAL ON TRIAL: GENERAL 
PECTS SHCWN ENTERING A RESTAURANT. GOURAUD, A FORMER CORPS COMMANDER IN ALGERIA 
After nine weeks of listening to the prosecution's case, In the above photograph (centre) is the man the U.S. WHO AT FIRST HELD OUT AGAINST THE REBELS BUT 
Adolf Eichmann began his defence on June 20. State Department claim sold information to Mr. Miroslav FINALLY JOINED THEM, ARRIVING AT A SPECIAL 
Answering the questions of his counsel, Dr. Robert Nacvalac (below, centre). Mr. Nacvalac, a Czech United MILITARY TRIBUNAL. HE WAS SENTENCED TO SEVEN 
Servatius (below in photograph), Eichmann described Nations diplomat, was asked to leave the U.S.A. The YEARS’ CRIMINAL DETENTION ON JUNE 20. 
himself as ‘‘an expert on migration problems.” 


MALTA. A GREAT GENTLEMAN OF MALTA: SIR CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. A DRAMATIC AND RECORD-BREAKING 


IS OVER: MAJOR ROBERT WHITE HELPED FROM HIS X-15 


HANNIBAL PUBLIUS SCICLUNA, NOW AGED EIGHTY-ONE, 
AND THE SENIOR SERVING XMNIGHT OF THE SOVEREIGN 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. SIR 
HANNIBAL, AN INTERNATIONAL HOST OF RENOWH, 
IS THE AUTHOR OF MANY BOOKS ON MALTA, 


AIRCRAFT ON JUNE 23 AFTER SETTING UP A SPEED 
OF 2000 MP.H. DURING THE FLIGHT HIS CABIN 





DROPPED, CAUSING HIS PRESSURE SUIT TO EXPAND 
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JERUSALEM, ISRAEL. THE BEGNONNG OF EICH- NEW YORK. WATCH ON AN ALLEGED SPY: TWO SUS- PARIS. ANOTHER GENERAL ON TRIAL: GENERAL 
MANN’S DEFENCE: THE SCENE ON JUNE 20. PECTS SHOWN ENTERING A RESTAURANT. GOURAUD, A FORMER CORPS COMMANDER IN ALGERIA 
Adcit Eichmann began he defence on June 20 = S above eee Sane 5 oe & U.S. WHO AT FIRST HELD OUT AGAINST THE REBELS BUT 
Adolf ichmann began ence on june te Department claim . FINALLY JOIKED THEM, ARRIVING A 
Answering the questions of his counsel, Dr. Robert Nacvalac (below, centre). ° 9 MILITARY yy HE WAS eM dg = 
Servatius (below in photograph), Eichmann described Nations t, was asked to leave the U.S.A. The YEARS’ CRIMINAL DETENTION ON JUNE 
himself as “‘an expert on migration problems.” Czech delegation have protested. J = 


MALTA. A GREAT GENTLEMAN OF MALTA: SIR 

HANNIBAL PUBLIUS SCICLUNA, NOW AGED EIGHTY-ONE, 

AND THE SEWIOR SERVING KNIGHT OF THE SOVEREIGN AIRCRAFT ON JUNE 23 AFTER SETTING UP A SPEED 

MILITARY ORDER OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. SIR OF 3000 MP.H. DURING THE FLIGHT HIS CABIN 

HANNIBAL, AN INTERNATIONAL HOST OF RENOWN, DROPPED, CAUSING HIS PRESSURE SUIT TO EXPAND 
IS THE AUTHOR OF MANY BOOKS ON MALTA, 
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PARIS. PRESIDENT DE GAULLE AND DR. LUBKE, PRESI- PARIS. PRESIDENT LUBKE BEING WELCOMED BY MME DE PARIS, PRESIDENT LUBKE RETURNING THANKS FOR 
DENT OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY, DRIVING GAULLE AND THE PRESIDENT ON HIS ARRIVAL AT THE THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME GIVEN HIM AT THE HOTEL DE 
PAST THE INVALIDES ON JUNE 990. ELYSEE FOR A FORMAL BANQUET. VILLE BY THE PARIS CITY COUNCIL. 

For the first time since the war, German flags flew in Paris on June 20 to mark 
the arrival of Dr. Liibke, President of the Federal blic, for a three-day State 
visit. His reception in Paris was on the ie friendly but calm. 


OF THE RECIPIENTS OF TITLE DEEDS TO LAND, AMMAN. PRINCESS ALIA, KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN'S DAUGHTER BY HIS FIRST 
MARRIAGE, OFFERING A TITBIT TO HER FAVOURITE WHITE PONY IN THE GROUNDS 
OF THE ROYAL PALACE. THF FIVE-YEAR-OLD PRINCESS IS VERY FOND OF RIDING. 


(Right.) 

WASHINGTON, 
D.C. MR. IKEDA, 
PRIME MINISTER 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


crutches _ while 
guests 
uncheon at the 
White House. - 
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BERGUES, FRANCE. A REPLICA OF THE BELL- FRANKFURT, WEST GERMANY. A BELL-TOWER BERLIN. THE RUINED TOWER OF THE KAISER 
TOWER DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS IN THE LAST WAR WHICH RISES UP JiKE A SHIP’S BOW FROM THE REST OF WILHELM MEMORIAL CHURCH WHICH HAS BEEN 
WHICH WAS TO BE CONSBCRATED ON JULY 2. THE ORIGINAL THIS ODE a F.OMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. THE CHURCH LEFT STANDING BETWEEN THE NEW BELFRY AND 
BELFRY, WHICH WAS BOMBED, WAS A GOTHIC BRICK IS DESIGNED 8Y KzxXR HARALD GREINER AND WILL BE THE BODY OF THE CHURCH, AS A REMINDER OF THE 
ERECTION OF THE 16TH CENTURY. DEDICATED AT THE END OF THE YEAR. BOMBING OF BERLIN IN THE LAST WAR. 


wa 
SNR 


(Right. ) 

BERLIN. AT THE EDGE 
OF THE BRITISH SECTOR AT 
THE BRANDENBUPG GATE: 
C-SQUADRON OF THE ROYAL 
TANK REGIMENT WHICH HAS 
ITS GARRISON IN THE SPAN- 
DAU DISTRICT OF BERLIN, 
LINED UP FOR A SOUVENIR 

PHOTOGRAPH. 





(Below.) 
STOCKHOLM. TAKING 
PART IN CELEBRATIONS AT 
THE SALVAGING OF VASA: 
THE “MALAR QUEEN” IN 

PERIOD DRESS. 

A centre of attraction at the 
celebrations attending the 
r of Vasa was Miss 
Kar Axe, the “ Malar 
Queen " of Stockholm, who 
is seen here wearing a dress 
from one of Vasa's 
iod. The Royal Swedish 
in the 
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STOCKHOLM. FLYING THE ENSIGN OF THE ROYAL SWEDISH 
NAVY ONCE MORE: VASA WITH CROWDS SURROUNDING HER. 


PLL SOPRRSNBNOE SHEET CORE LAOCOURSAEES DURE UADEEOBEDES AEE O80 
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THE WIMBLEDON LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1961: 


MISS ANN HAYDON (Great Britain). 


MISS SANDRA REYNOLDS (South Africa). Seeded No. 1. 


[ER one ene: Ce pats Hee 
ships were announced on June 20; while the 
themselves were due to open on June 26. We show here 


R. Laver and R. Mark (both of Australia), No. 2; N. 

O. Sirola (both of Italy), No. 3; and L. Ayala (Chile) and R. Krishnan 
(India), No. 4. For the Women’s Doubles, Miss S. Reynolds and 

R. Schuurman (both of South Africa), No. 1; Miss A. Haydon and 

Cc. in Oath of Auctoation, Hon 3, end 3 2; ry te Lehane and 


. bles, 
Miss L. Turner (both of Australia), No. 1; E. Morea (Continued 
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SEEDED PLAYERS FOR THE MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SINGLES. 


1961 : 
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MISS LESLEY TURNER (Australia). 
Seeded No. 4. 


NICOLA PIETRANGELI (Italy). 
Seeded No. 3. 


a 


MISS KAREN HANTZE (U.S.A.). 
Seeded No. 8. 


NEALE FRASER (Australia). Seeded No. 1. 


Continued.] (Argentina) and Miss M. Smith (Australia), No. 2; J. Javorsky 
and Mrs. V. Sukova (both of Czechoslovakia), No. 3; and R. N. Howe 
(Australia) and Miss E. Buding (Germany), No. 4. The lists have a 
number of points of interest, not least as emphasizing the advance of 
Australia as the world’s leading lawn tennis country and the decline of 
the United States as a supplier of ‘‘ seeds." America this year has only 
two “seeds” in the Singles, both of them newcomers and both seeded 
No. 8—Miss Hantze and C. R. McKinley; while Australia has three in 
the men’s list and two in the women’s list. It was generally thought 
that Fraser had retained his position as No. 1 seed on his reputation and his 
status as reigning champion as he has been passing through a bad period 
and has had knee trouble. Illness has prevented Miss Bueno of Brazil 
from defending her championship, and Miss Reynolds, of South Africa, 
last year’s defeated finalist, has stepped into the position of No. 1 seed. 
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NEW YORK’S FRAGMENT OF ROMANESQUE SPAIN: A 12TH-CENTURY SPANISH 


LIKE SOME KIND OF OUTSIZE HATTER’S DUMMY: THE WOODEN FRAMEWORK USED FOR 
DISMANTLING THE VAULT OF THE APSE AT FUENTIDUENA. 


WORK IN PROGRESS ON A BLEAK NORTHERN SPANISH HILLSIDE: STONES OF THE DISMANTLED 
APSE, EACH ONE CAREFULLY NUMBERED BEFORE BEING TAKEN TO AMERICA. 


A SECTION OF THE CORNICE PHOTOGRAPHED AT ITS NEW SITE, SHOWING ONE OF THE CAPITALS, 
CARVED WITH GRIFFINS; AND ALSO SOME OF THE CORBELS. 


ONE OF THE CAPITALS OF THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH, DEPICTING THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 
OTHERS REPRESENT DANIEL IN THE LION’S DEN. 


ONE OF THE WINDOW CAPITALS ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE APSE. AGAIN THE MOTIF 1S 
ONE OF FANTASTIC ANIMALS IN GROTESQUE POSITIONS. 


have been done. Officially the apse is on loan from the Spanish Government, 


ANOTHER OF THE CAPITALS SUPPORTING THE CORNICE. IT IS CARVED WITH FEROCIOUS ANIMALS SET IN 
A FORMALISED PATTERN TO FIT THE SHAPE OF THE COLUMN. 


The age when historic buildings were borne across the Atlantic to be re-erected 
in the New World is not over. But the most recent case has not been in the 
cause of vanity but of art and preservation. Even so, there are doubtless many 
purists who feel there is something intrinsically wrong in a 12th-century Spanish 
apse being re-erected in a New York museum, however conscientiously it may 


in return for certain undertakings which have become the responsibility of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. In reality, it is hard to envisage the operation 
ever being reversed, and in all likelihood the apse from Fuentiduefia would 
appear to have crossed the Atlantic for good. It was as long ago as 1935 





THE RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF SAN MARTIN AT FUENTIDUENA AS IT HAD LOOKED FOR YEARS— 


CRUMBLING, UNTENDED, ISOLATED AND ALMOST FORGOTTEN. 


THE APSE AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY—WNOT SO ROMANTIC, PERHAPS, BUT SAVED FROM DECAY, AND 
AVAILABLE TO MILLIONS OF VISITORS. 


when the project began, at the time when Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
preparing to give to the public a building in Fort Tryon Park—composed of a 
number of architectural elements—which was to become known as The Cloisters, 
part of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. In 1931 the apse had been 
classified as a Spanish National Monument, yet after a great many years of 
negotiations, the Spanish Council of Ministers finally allowed the project to go 
forward. There were many problems to be overcome. In the first place, to 
remove a semi-ruined building from one country and re-erect it in another is a 
colossal problem in itself. On top of this, the interior of the ruined church 
had for years been used as a cemetery, and was crammed with graves which, 
for legal reasons, could not be moved. So the work of shifting the apse was 
done among the bones of former worshippers. Another difficulty which was 
soon encountered concerned the foundation. The church had been erected on 


— 
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ANOTHER HAZARD! THE INTERIOR OF THE RUINED CHURCH WAS BEING USED AS A 
CEMETERY, AND ALL REMOVAL WORK WAS CARRIED OUT AMONG THE DEAD. 


INSIDE THE APSE TO-DAY, AT THE CLOISTERS, WHICH IS A SEPARATE PART OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. THE PAINTING IS CONTEMPORARY WITH THE APSE. 


solid rock which had never been levelled. Instead, the building had been adjusted 
to the varying levels of the rock—one side very much higher than the other. 
An immense amount of preliminary calculation and measurement was needed 
to ensure that every stone would find its exact place when it reached New York, 
and all the stones were carefully numbered on the upper and hidden surfaces. 
A special problem involved the triumphal arch, vault and dome; and before 
these were dismantled a special framework was erected in such a way that 
they could be put up again with the « 1imum of difficulty. Then came the 
long and arduous job of transporting the many stones, and of putting them 
all togeth gain, like some gigantic jig-saw puzzle, in Fort Tryon Park. 
Finally, . May 30 this year. the re-erected apse was officially opened by the 
Governor of New York, Mr. .Jelson A. Rockefeller. Its romanesque splendour is 
enhanced by the rich golden limestone in which it is built. 
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NISH | APSE, LONG DERELICT, TRANSPORTED TO THE NEW WORLD STONE BY STONE. 
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“4 TUDOR TRAGEDY: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CATHERINE HOWARD.” By LACEY BALDWIN SMITH. * 


A QUEEN OF TEARS. 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE, 


HE fifth wife of Henry VIII, Catherine 
Howard, was probably the best-looking of the 

six, but she was certainly the least important, and 
her latest biographer says of her influence upon 
events that “‘ the end would have been the same, 
history would have been unchanged, had she never 
lived or died.”” To which observation he adds, 
‘“‘ possibly no worse verdict can be passed upon a 
human life.” Surprisingly little is known about 
her in view of the high position which for a time 
she held, and even the 
date of her birth is 
uncertain; but she can 
only have been in her 
early twenties when her 
head was taken off in 
the Tower of London 
one February morning 
in 1542. Her earlier 
years are a complete 
blank save for the lurid 
details which were re- 
counted at her trial. 


On the evidence of 
these pages Catherine 
was lewd rather than 
vicious, and then as now 
teenagers constituted a 
problem for those who 
had charge of them, for 
we are told that a lady 
‘“* who strikes the fire of 
full fourteen ’’ was con- 
sidered as being “‘ ripe 
for a husband.” She 
was the plaything of 
political circumstances, 
and the water into 
which she was flung by 
her relations at a very 
early age was too deep 
for her. Even when, as 
Queen, her relations 
with Culpeper were be- 
coming a public scandal 
—‘‘the affair was carried on with unbelievable 
neglect of even the most elementary precautions ”’ 
—she took no steps to conceal them, and she 
never seems to have realised that she was standing 
on the brink of an abyss. Incredible as it 
appears the full impact of what was in store 
only broke upon her when she was about to be 
escorted by water to the Tower, and she had 
forcibly to be conducted to the waiting barge. 
Yet even then the conventions of a ceremonious 
age were scrupulously observed, for after passing 
downstream under London Bridge where the 
impaled remains of her paramours before and 
after marriage were displayed she was received 
at Traitor’s Gate with the full honours due to a 
Queen of England. The Tudor age was a mass of 
paradoxes, and the short life of Catherine Howard 
displayed them to the full. Incidentally, her 
death caused one innovation in the law, for the 
Act which the King secured from Parliament to 
send her to the scaffold contained a provision that 
in future an unchaste woman marrying the 
Sovereign was guilty of High Treason. 


Of her character, as of her life before she 
became Queen, all is conjecture, but the author 
may well put it in the right light when he observes: 


Catherine is not easy to judge or to analyse. It 
may not be accident that no one seems to have been 
surprised by the revelation of her past life except the 
King, and it may be significant that no one came to 
her defence or appears to have pitied her fate. This 
was in part a matter of social ethics and political 
expedience, for she h-d placed herself outside the pale 
of sympathy. Others of the King’s wives, however, 
had won passionate avowals of innocence, and even 
in the face of the monarch’s wrath men had risked 
much to express their trust and love. Catherine of 
Aragon, Anne Boleyn and Anne of Cleves all had 
their champions, but Catherine Howard had none. 
It may have been because she was shallow and brittle, 
arrogant in success and servile in distress. 


Mr. Baldwin Smith has used this ill-fated 
woman as a peg upon which to hang an elaborate 
disquisition upon Tudor England, and his views 
are interesting if not particularly original. The 
groundswell of the Wars of the Roses was every- 





HENRY VIII, DURING THE LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE: 

A PORTRAIT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM WHICH IN 

ITSELF SEEMS TO EXPLAIN THE CHARACTER OF 
HIS OLD AGE. 


where being felt, and the fear that they might on 
the slightest provocation break out again was the 
chief motive behind English loyalty to the dynasty. 
It is true that the old nobility no longer attempted 
to turn the occupant of the throne into their 
puppet, but they did all they could to ensure that 
the approaches to that throne were filled with 
their relatives and supporters, and in pursuit of 
this policy the Howards placed Catherine in 
Henry’s bed, but that was as far as they got, for 

she was never crowned. 


It was her great 
tragedy to be married to 
Henry at the moment 
that his mental syphilis 
was approximating to 
its greatest terrors with 
all its obsessions and 
phobias. When he 
originally caught it can 
only be a matter of 
speculation, and it may 
well have been before 
he married Catherine of 
Aragon, which would 
have been at about the 
same age as that at 
which Catherine 
Howard was exposing 
herself to the same risk. 
Doctors tell us that it 
is just these cases of 
syphilis which are 
trifling at first that 
under the influence of 
worry, lack of treat- 
ment, or overstrain go 
tragically wrong in the 
end. It is by no means 
improbable that 
Catherine of Aragon 
actually died of the 
syphilis which she had 
contracted from her 


husband, and evidence 
for this statement 
would appear to be 
shown by the account 
of the post-mortem 
examination which 
was secretly held by 
a man who was trying 
to prove that Henry 
had poisoned her. He 
reported that after 
getting the body 
ready for embalming 
she was all sound 
except for the heart 
which was “ black and 
hideous, with a black 
excrescence which 
clung closely to the 
outside.”” A modern 
medical authority, dis- 
missing cancer of the 
heart as so improbable 
as not to come into 
the argument, has 
given it as his opinion 
that this represented 
an aortic aneurysm, 
which is known to be 
a common result of 
untreated syphilis. 


General experience 
also shows that a 
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ulcer which he 
had long had on 
his leg some- 
times closed, 
and then the 
pain was so in- 
tense that he 
became speech- 
less with agony 
and went black 
in the face. He 
also grew more 














THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: PROFESSOR LACEY 
BALDWIN SMITH. 


Professor Lacey Baldwin Smith, who 
corpulent with is Professor of English History at 
every day that Northwestern University, was educated 
3s When  4t Princeton and London Universities. 
heandCatherine He was born in 1922; his father was 
went on their 4% distinguished art historian. His 
progress to the first book was “‘ Tudor Prelates and 
North he cleared Politics," published by Princeton 
the Tower by University Press. 
issuing orders 
that every prisoner in it was to be beheaded. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that in an 
absolute monarch these are the symptoms of 
syphilitic psychasthenia, but he never became a 
complete lunatic of the type of Ivan the Terrible, 
and his defenders have always been able to find 
logical reasons for even the most repulsive of 
his actions. 


Yet to the end of his life Henry never lost his 
popularity with the mass of his subjects: 


_ For all his cruelty, vanity and egotism, Henry was 
immensely approachable. ... Sovereignty was con- 
stantly on display. The endless and peripatetic pro- 
gresses about the realm, the ceaseless royal appear- 
ances, and the incessant ceremony that enveloped 
every action were all matters of calculated statecraft, 
and, like any illusion, the pomp and circumstance of 
sovereignty were achieved at the cost of personal 
exhaustion and tedium. Henry never seemed to mind 
the grimy, grasping hands of the frenzied citizens of 
London, or their bad breath, noxious clothes and 
boisterous manners. Once when a throng of ecstatic 
subjects stripped their sovereign to his hose in a 
delirium of devotion and souvenir-hunting, Henry 

the affair off as 
a delightful game. 


At the same time 
the author cannot 
wholly be supported 
in his contention that 
Henry was more mora! 
than his French con- 
temporary Francis I 
in that “he insisted 
upon marrying his con- 
cubines.”” The King’s 
relations with the 
opposite sex were not 
quite as simple as that 
for he married to en- 
sure the succession, 
while the Valois 
monarch was under no 
such necessity. 


When one looks at 
the gentle and thought- 
ful little face with the 
hazel eyes in the pic- 
ture on the walls of 
the National Portrait 
Gallery it is difficult to 
believe that Catherine 
Howard was as im- 
moral as people tried 
to prove. Promis- 
cuous she certainly was 


tendency to consti- 
tutional syphilis may 
cause a string of pre- 
maturely born chil- 
dren or miscarriages 


such as marked the marital relations of Henry and 
Catherine of Aragon, while children born at full 
time, such as Edward VI, Mary I, and Elizabeth I, 
show evidence of the disease. 


There were other symptoms that occurred 
during the reign of Catherine Howard when the 
King’s greatest degeneracy was coming on. The 


QUEEN CATHERINE HOWARD, THE SUBJECT OF THE 
BIOGRAPHY REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: FROM A PAINTING 
c. 1540 BY HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER IN THE TOLEDO 
mar , By my OF ART. 
illustrations from book “A Tudor Tragedy ” prod. 
by courtesy of the publishers, Jonathan Gr. sa ” 


his wife ? 


Howard.”’ 
(Cape ; 21s.) 


have known but little 
possible that when the full truth was revealed 
to her she deliberately chose death to remaining 


*“ A Tudor Tragedy: The Life and Times of Catherine 
By Lacey Baldwin Smith. 


in her youth, but may 
there not have been 
another reason for her 
indiscretions as 
Queen? Until she 
married Henry she can 


of him, so is it not 
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See anything remains of the great 
paintings of the T’ang Dynasty—China 
A.D, 680-960—beyond copies and copies of copies, 
nor of the other works of art produced in abund- 
ance during a period when the empire was at its 
greatest. We can deduce something of their 
grandeur and of the whole complex civilisation 
which produced them from the pottery figures 
placed in the tombs of men of consequence; for 
these earthenware models of horses and ladies and 
servants and musicians, as Mario Prodan points 
out in “ The Art of the T’ang Potter,” though 
made by mere artisans, strike us as important 
works of art—I would guess, far more important 
than they did to the bereaved who originally 
ordered them. A man’s heirs would be prepared 
to mortgage the family future in order to give the 
deceased a slap-up funeral and hold their own with 
neighbouring grandees, and there is ample evidence, 
quoted by the author in this lavishly illustrated 
book and referred to in the past on this page more 
than once, concerning the extravagance of the 
funeral ceremonies. Indeed, so serious was the 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 








for example, illustrated in colour, in which green 
and caramel glazes are splashed over a white 
ground which is already dappled with blue. 
Another is covered with a blue glaze applied in 
several layers so as to obtain variations in intensity. 
Yet a third—a ewer with handle and spout— 
is to me even more impressive, first because 
it is not earthenware but porcelain, secondly, 
because, covered with a creamy white glaze only 
(plate 19 in colour), it depends for its effect mainly 
upon the purity of its shape. This simple notion 
appears to me rather clumsily expressed in an 
ecstatic but wordy description, “‘ The fusion of 
functionalism and form here seems to me as nearly 
complete as is possible to human hands. Perhaps 
more than any other piece shown it reveals the 
Chinese potter’s preoccupation with procuring a 
synthesis of the forms in nature. . .. The opulence 
of T’ang is unaltered in the harder element, 
though a new austerity shines from the harder 
glaze.”" I translate into basic English thus, 
“ A noble pot.” 


None the less, though I may seem to make 
fun of Signor Prodan on a very minor point, in fact, 
I applaud his enthusiasm, envy his erudition, and 
am grateful for so splendid a selection of fine 
things, some fairly well known, many from great 
public collections, including the Royal Ontario 


CHINESE AND FRENCH.* 


at the Academie des Sciences in 1692 on porcelain 
manufacture; and he quotes the lively account of 
Dr. Martin Lister, describing Morin, whom he 
visited in 1698, as having experimented with 
porcelain for twenty-five years and had only 
succeeded three years before. (Lister was visiting 
Paris with the Duke of Portland, and later became 
physician to Queen Anne.) Then there is the privi- 
lege granted in 1702 by Louis XIV to the widow 
and children of Pierre Chicanneau of St. Cloud, 
which attributes the discovery of porcelain to 
Chicanneau before 1693. Claims have also been 
made for the Rouen faiencier Louis Poterat, and 
for a factory at Lille. All this is discussed in 
detail; we then move on to Chantilly, the property 
of the seventh Prince de Condé, who already owned 
a fine collection of Arita porcelain from Japan 
and who, like many another person of quality, 
considered that the possession of a factory to 
make the marvellous new material was incumbent 
upon an aristocrat of his calibre and would also 
be profitable. It was left to a German princeling 
years later to announce pontifically that the 
possession of a porcelain factory was “ an indis- 
pensable adjunct of splendour and magnificence.” 


And thus we come to Sceaux and Mennecy and 
to Vincennes and Sévres and numerous smaller 
concerns, and finally to a most useful chapter on 





FOUR OUT OF A GROUP OF TWELVE ZOOMORPHIC FIGURINES REPRESENTING THE CHINESE CYCLE OF YEARS. THEY DEPICT, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: A DRAGON, A COCK, A TIGER 


AND A PIG. (Each figurine between 15} and 16} ins. high.) (Shensi Provincial Museum, Sian-fu.) 


problem that an imperial edict was promulgated 
laying down specific rules—for example, that a 
personage above the fourth rank could be accom- 
panied to the grave by no more than forty pieces 


of pottery. 


By now most of us are fairly familiar with 
the human figures and also (perhaps I should say 
especially) with the admirable horses, with or 
without riders—two splendid polo players are 
among the illustrations—because they are so 
acutely observed and are modelled with such 
freedom. As the author says: “ In comparison 
with the stone sculptures the early pieces from 
the tombs possess a tremendous dynamism, a 
movement in all directions. Unlike his stone- 
mason colleague, the T’ang potter is concerned 
with movement, with diversity, with the creation 
of novelty.”” He writes as an enthusiast, perhaps 
forgetting that a Buddhist sculpture in a cave 
temple demanded a quiet subtlety, a hieratic calm, 
not novelty of movement: the two arts are surely 
not to be compared. 


Where I think he is on safer ground is in his 
argument, backed up by some noble illustrations, 
that the later triumphs of the Sung Potters of the 
11th and 12th centuries would not have been 
possible had not their predecessors of this pre- 
ceding Dynasty showed the way—that is, not with 
the familiar tomb figures, but with less-well-known 
glazed pottery vessels. There is one small jar, 


Museum, Toronto, and the Seattle Art Museum; 
others from private collections in Italy and 
elsewhere. 


The other book on Ceramics before me is 
nearer the sober handbook—a straightforward 
account of 17th- and 18th-century French Porce- 
lain, preceded by what I am bound to admit seems 
a rather trite fourth-form summary of French 
history, necessarily composed of generalisations. 
I should have thought that readers interested 
enough to spend 7os. on a book on porcelain, 
and presumably an occasional {1—or {100—on a 
nice piece, could have been trusted to discover the 
political and social background for themselves 
by very much wider reading. However, that is 
a matter of opinion and perhaps some people do 
like to be reminded that the Battle of Waterloo 
was fought in 1815 and that Napoleon, exiled to 
St. Helena, died there in 1821. But whatever one’s 
opinion of the author as somewhat naive historian, 
he remains a lucid and most knowledgeable guide 
to his specialised and obviously much loved 
subject, the early part of which is extremely 
complicated and the evidence—such as it is— 
contradictory. 


Mr. Savage is inclined to believe that porcelain 
was actually made in two factories by the end of 
the 17th century. One of them was the faience 
manufactory of Frangois Réverend at St. Cloud, 
under the direction of Morin, who read a paper 


(From the book “ The Art of the T’ang Potter” reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Thames and Hudson Lid.) 


forgeries, which can be extremely deceptive, 
particularly those in which genuine white porcelain 
has been painted later. There were many sales of 
unpainted pieces during and after the Revolution; 
most of it remained in France, but much came over 
to England, where it was bought by Baldock of 
Bond Street and Mortlock of Oxford Street, and 
decorated in an approximation to the style of the 
past. Mintons made some excellent reproductions 
but marked them as such. Others, unmarked, 
made by John Rose, of Coalport, were considered 
very dangerous at the time they were made, and 
Mr. Savage reminds us of the story of how Rose 
himself bought a vase in London and brought it 
back to the factory to show his people what 
genuine Sévres should look like, to be told by his 
foreman that the factory had made it a year or 
two previously. We are warned not to pay over- 
much attention to marks, and to compare the date 
letter with the paste, and with the style and type 
of decoration—the date letter D for 1756, for 
example, on a Rose Pompadour plate would be 
conclusive evidence of fraud, since the colour was 
not introduced until the following year. The 
figures in biscuit are never marked. Besides all 
this sound advice and much besides, there are 
ninety-six pages of carefully chosen illustrations. 





*“ The Art of the T’ang Potter.” By Mario Prodan. 
Illustrated. (Thames and Hudson; £6 6s.) : 

*“ z7th and 18th Century French Porcelain.” By 
George Savage. Illustrated. (Barrie and Rockliff; £3 10s.) 
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ARCHAOLOGY BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN: 
A REPORT ON THE LARGE-SCALE ALBANIAN EXCAVATIONS 
AT “THE GREATEST OF THE APOLLONIAS”’. 


By ARTHUR KAHN, Graduate Student in Classics at New York University. 


A geographers listed more than thirty 
cities in the Greco-Roman world that were 
named after Apollo. The most important of these 
was the Apollonia, in Illyria. (The site is in 
present-day south-western Albania, about five 
miles from the Adriatic and less than fifty miles 
from the Greek frontier.) Its history spanned 
almost 1000 years, from the period of the greatest 
flourishing of the Greek city states until the 
fall of the [Roman Empire. In the Olympic 
Games it was listed sixth in importance among 
the competing cities. Cicero described it as 
“ urbem magnam et gravem,”’ and Strabo praised 
it as ‘“‘an exceedingly well- 
governed city.’’ It was famous 
not only as a commercial centre 
but also as a seat of learning. 
Octavius was a student at its 
school of rhetoric when he 
received word of his uncle’s 
assassination. 

Knowledge of the existence 
of Apollonia continued after its 
abandonment as an urban centre, 
at the end of the 4th century. 
Visitors to the region even during 
the last centuries reported hand- 
some classical sculpture adorn- 
ing the local churches and even 
the homes of peasants. During 
World War I an Austrian officer 
mapped the general outline of 
the city. After the war a French 
archeologist obtained a conces- 
sion from the Albanian Govern- 
ment and during thirteen years 
excavated important monuments 
and extensive portions of the 
walls. He collected his finds in 
a museum at the nearby town 
of Viora. When the Italians 
occupied Albania in 1939, their 
soldiers pillaged the museum, 
and many of the ancient city’s 
finest treasures were lost irre- 
trievably. 

In 1948 the Albanians under- 
took the task of digging out the 
city. But they were hampered 
by lack of specialists, equipment 
and funds. There was only one 
trained archzologist in the 
country. In 1957, simultaneously 
with the founding of the first 
Albanian university, the Govern- 
ment decided to concentrate the 
entire national archzological 
effort at Apollonia and to invite 
foreign specialists to assist in 
a major archzological excava- 
tion. Under the leadership of 
Selim Islam, the youthful direc- 
tor of the Archzological Institute 
of Tirana, some 400 people have 
been mobilised each summer 
(when the winds diminish enough 
to allow effective work), includ- 
ing fifteen archzologists, fifteen 
technicians, thirty-two history 
students from the university 
and workmen from nearby villages. 

Albania abounds in archzological monuments: 
Illyrian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Renais- 
sance. The Albanian Government selected Apol- 
lonia. for concentration of its efforts not only be- 
cause of the ancient city’s intri::sic importance but 
also because like other gove»nments of newly- 
developing countries they were eager to establish 
a “ past” for their people. in this instance the 
archzologists have sought to investigate the ex- 
tent of participation of the ancient Illyrians, 
the ancestors of the present-day Albanians in the 
Apollonian civilisation. 

In the past it had been assumed that the 
Greek colony had been an island of civilisation 
amid the Illyrian barbarian tribes. But recent 
excavations have demonstrated that the neigh- 
bouring Illyrians bad indeed been integrated to a 
considerable degree into the life of the centre. 
Most of the evidence has been des:ved from the 
300 tombs that have been dug up in the necropolis 
about a mile from the city (Fig. 3). Here, 


THE CITY OF APO 





FIG. 2. THE OBELISK WHICH WAS THE SYMBOL OF 


LLONIA AND WHICH APPEARED ON 


archzologists have found numerous primitive 
illyrian implements alongside more refined Greek 
tools. In 1959, indeed, an example of the charac- 
teristic double-handled Illyrian vase, still used by 
Albanian peasants, was discovered. On numerous 
tombstones Illyrian names have been identified, 
and the names of 137 Illyrian Prytanes (chief 
magistrates) have been established from coins 
and monuments. 

Inevitably Apollonian history was decisively 
involved with that of the neighbouring Illyrian 
tribes. Indeed, the city was founded by 200 


colonists from Corinth and Corcyra in 588 B.c. as 





FIG.1. THE HELLENISTIC WALL OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF APOLLONIA—IN WHAT IS NOW ALBANIA. THE 
VALLEY IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE FORMER RIVER BED OF THE RIVER AOS. IN THE 4TH CENTURY A.D. 
THE RIVER MOVED AND THE CITY LOST ITS 


ALL ITS COINS. 


a trading post for commerce with these tribes. 
The settlers selected two hills as the site of their 
colony about five miles from the Adriatic to which 
they gained access by the Aos River. The smaller 
hill was fortified as an Acropolis (much larger in 
size than that at Athens) and was connected to 
the larger residential hill by a wall of hewn stone 
blocks facing the Illyrian hinterland. 

The integration of the Illyrians into the life 
of the city seems to have begun in the 4th century 
B.c., when an army of the neighbouring Taulanti 
kingdom repelled an army of Macedonians seeking 
to conquer the city. After this event Apollonia 
enjoyed an era of prosperity and expansion until 
the arrival of the Romans. The city accepted 
Roman rule in 229 B.c., but the Illyrians resisted 
for an additional 300 years. During this period of 
unremitting warfare, the city stagnated. With 
the establishment of the Pax Romana, however, 
it flourished once again both as a commercial and 
cultural centre, and its population mounted to 
more than 40,000. 


OUTLET TO THE SEA. 





FIG. 3. IN THE RECENTLY EXCAVATED NECRO- 
POLIS OF APOLLONIA—SHOWING THE TYPICAL 
STONE SARCOPHAGI FOUND. 


The decline of Roman civilisation that began 
at the imperial capital at the end of the 2nd 
century did not reach Apollonia until the latter 
half of the 3rd century. The city began to die 
during the 4th century as the result of a series 
of catastrophes. The river-bed shifted and the 
city lost its outlet to the sea (Fig. 1). Then an 
earthquake destroyed many of the buildings. In 
addition, with the general decline of trade within 
the empire and the growing pressure of the 
barbarians, Apollonia lost its commercial signi- 
ficance. When the Visigoths overran the city 
at the end of the 4th century, it is probable that 
they found few citizens defending its walls. 

The most recent constructions in the city are 
primitive. Parts of statues and odd bits of toppled 
columns and marble plaques were assembled 
crudely to build shelters (Fig. 10). This was 
undoubtedly the work of the barbarians. 

By the 5th century the glory of Apollonia 
was no more. Although the mountain became 
the seat of a bishop, the ruins 
of the city served merely as 
quarries for the construction of 
clumsy churches and simple 
peasant huss. 

So far only a small portion 
of the ancient city has been un- 
covered, enough to define the 
general layout of the city and to 
disclose some of its most signi- 
ficant buildings and monuments. 
The city had been built on ter- 
races on the main hill. Each 
terrace was girded by a sup- 
porting wall. The main defence 
wall constructed during the 
3rd century B.c. is 20 ft. thick 
and constructed of brick and 
mortar atop rows of large hewn 
stone blocks. Through this wall 
passed a drainage canal (Fig. 11) 
with an aperture large enough 
for a man. 

At the top of the hill in the 
midst of a pleasant grove are the 
remains of a temple to Aphrodite. 
Strangely, this city, named after 
the sun god, worshipped Aphro- 
dite as its patron deity. Only a 
portion of the floor, the bases of 
rows of columns and an indica- 
tion of an altar are to be seen. 
From this temple stretches a 
startling panorama of fertile 
fields and low-wooded hills to- 
wards the sea. On one distant hill 
stands a lone column, the single 
vestige of another temple. The 
village at the foot of this hill is 
called Styla (from the Greek 
“ stylos ’’—a column). A short 
way in from the shoreline are 
two small lakes, lying in what 
had once been the river-bed of 
the Aos when it had run past 
Apollonia and provided the city 
with an outlet to the sea. 

The most important edifices 
had been built on the east slope 
with a view towards the sea. 
Dating to Roman times, these 
buildings were constructed out- 
side the main defence wall. 
Large areas of this section have 
been excavated. On the terrace 
outside the wall stands an 
obelisk (Figs. 2 and 11) on a 
pediment. The symbol of the city, the obelisk 
appears on all the coins minted in Apollonia along- 
side an image of Aphrodite. Farther on, just 
behind a handsome portal in the wall, lay the 
cultural and administrative centre. Here are 
ruins of the Odeon (Fig. 16), a library, a chapel 
and a small school. Below, on the same level of 
the hill, are ruins of an imposing building identified 
as the old city senate. (Strabo praised Apollonia as 
“an exceedingly well-governed city.”) A tablet 
found in the area revealed that this building had 
been erected by a wealthy citizen as a memorial 
to his brother, an officer in the imperial army. 
The columns were discovered lying fallen and 
broken on the ground, where they had toppled 
during the great earthquake in the 4th century a.pD. 

Next to the senate was a small temple that 
may have been dedicated to Artemis according 
to the evidence of a statue of a woman with a dog 
at her feet. 

In the ruins of a neighbouring building, the 
excavators came upon five [Continued opposite. 
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FIG. 6. A SMALL STATUE OF ATLAS (ROMAN PERIOD) SOME- FIG. 7. PERHAPS THE MOST STRIKING OF THE ; 
WHAT REMINISCENT OF THE ODDER “CARYATIDS” OF “IMAGINARY PORTRAITS” FOUND AT APOLLONIA: i 
HADRIAN'S VILLA AT ‘iTIVOLI. DESCRIBED AS DEMOSTHENES. i 


FIG. 9. A BROKEN BUT OTHERWISE WELL-PRESERVED STATUE, SUPPOSEDLY OF A ROMAN 


AS IT WAS REVEALED IN THE APOLLONIA EXCAVATIONS. 


Continued.] statues of patricians (Figs. 4, 8-10). For purposes of identification, 
the archzologists call this building the house of the magistrates (Fig. 14). 
The stoa (Fig. 15) ran from this municipal centre. Pediments and broken 
columns indicate there had once been an arcade here. Along the terrace wall 
are emplacements for statues. On the slope below this terrace the patricians 


DISCOVERED 
APOLLONIA—A MINE OF SCULPTURE. 


FIG. 4. A TEAM AT WORK ON THE APOLLONIA EXCAVA- 
TIONS—WHICH HAVE PROVED 
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f FIG. 6. ONE OF THE FINE HEADS DISCOVERED AT 
| APOLLONIA, IN THIS CASE DESCRIBED AS A PORTRAIT 
OF THUCYDIDES. 
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FIG. 8 “TRY THIS FOR SIZE... .” 
A BROKEN TORSO DISCOVERED IN THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
AT APOLLONIA. 
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FIG. 10. ANOTHER ROMAN STATUE IN SITU AT APOLLONIA. THIS HAD BEEN ; 


had built luxurious villas (Fig. 18). This quarter was carefully planned in rows 
of paralle! streets with well-constructed sewage systems. In one of the palaces, 
the floors are adorned with magnificent mosaics, handsorme geometric designs 
and illustrations of mythological figures, done with extraordinary skill and 
artistry (Figs. 19-23). The plumbing seems almost modern. [Continued overleaf. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF STRABO’S “EXCEEDINGLY WELL-GOVERNED CITY.” 
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FIG. 11. ANOTHER OF THE OBELISKS WHICH WERE A SYM- FIG. 12. LOOKING FROM THE ODEON (RIGHT FOREGROUND) OVER FIG. 13. A CURIOUS ARCHED GATEWAY IN THE HELLENIS- 
BOL OF THE CITY. IN THE HELLENISTIC WALL BEHIND THE BUILDING OF THE ACGONOTHETAI, THE JUDGES OF MUSICAL TIC WALL OF APOLLONIA. IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE | 
CAN BE SEEN A LARGE DRAINAGE EGRESS. AND GYMMNASTIC CONTESTS, TO THE MEDIZVAL MONASTERY. AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE, MR. ARTHUR KAHN. 


, 
FIG. 15. AN IMPRESSIVE STOA WHICH RAN FROM THE HOUSE OF THE 
MAGISTRATES. ON THE TERRACE THERE ARE EMPLACEMENTS FOR STATUES. 
i 


FIG. 14. IN THE FOREGROUND, THE GROUP OF BUILDINGS CALLED “THE HOUSE OF 
THE MAGISTRATES.” THIS BUILDING WAS PARTICULARLY RICH IN SCULPTURES. 
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FIG. 16. THE ODEON—OF WHICH THE MODERN EQUIVALEIIT IS THE CONCERT OR RECITAL FIG. 17. PART OF A ROMAN STREET IN THE LOWER PART OF THE CITY, SHOWING THE CAMBER AND } 
HALL. APOLLONIA RANKED AS A CENTRE OF LEARNING AROUND Ist BC. — Ist A.D. DRAINAGE. STRABO CALLED APOLLONIA “AN EXCEEDINGLY WELL-GOVERNED CITY.” 


Continued.| The complex joints of the lead pipes providing water for the fountain portion of the city has been uncovered ’ according to Selim Islam, the 
and other parts of the house attest the work of master plumbers. No Sonster of the purest, tore to enmabe eet rr amar Ghee mmimeiene at 
furniture, small utensils or other movables have been discovered within the archeologists, the Albanians have already recovered an enormous trove of 
city; a fact that supports the contention that the population had abandoned treasures. Indeed, Apollonia had been known to the ancients as “ the city 
the city even before the arrival of the barbarian. Although only a small of statues.’” Hundreds of statues have already been retrieved. [Continued opposite. 
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THE 
ROMAN VILLAS OF 
ALBANIAN 
APOLLONIA ; AND 
THEIR 
SUMPTUOUS 
MOSAICS, 
GEOMETRIC AND 
MYTHOLOGICAL. 


(Right.) FIG. 18. A PANORAMA OF THE 
LUXURIOUS ROMAN VILLAS WHICH LIE 
BELOW THE STOA. THESE WERE THE 
SOURCES OF THE MOSAICS SHOWN HERE. 
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j FIG. 19. ONE OF THE MOSAICS FOUND IN THE ROMAN VILLAS WHICH WERE BUILT IN THE LOWER FIG. 20. A BRILLIANTLY-COLOURED AND COMPLICATED “CARPET” MOSAIC FROM A ROMAN 
| PART OF THE CITY. THE DESIGN IS BASED ON THE GUILLOCHE AND INTERLACE. VILLA AT APOLLOWIA. GUILLOCHE, GREEK KEY AND GEOMETRIC MOTIFS ARE COMBINED. 
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FIG. 23. A FEMALE WARRIOR, PRESUMABLY AN AMAZON 
AND APPARENTLY A PART OF THE SAME MOSAIC AS FIG. 22. 


THE LOWER, A COMBINATION OF FLYING HORSE AND DRAGON. THE TRAILING DRAPERIES ARE NOTEWORTHY. 
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Continued.) The Albanians have reconstructed the medizval monastery on the mercial relations reaching as far as present-day Hungary and Rumania. In 
site as a local museum (Fig. 12) and have built a large museum in Tirana to addition it had a long continuous history and provides much information about 
house their finds, but they expect to obtain enough statues and other works the Illyrians, about whose history little is known. Mr. Islam calls the diggings 
of art to supply museums in all their cities and towns. The importance of the “the most important archzological centre on the Adriatic Sea, a treasure- 
excavations at Apollonia is obvious. Apollonia was a great city with com- house of ancient Greek and Roman culture.” 





Y garden in- 
terests are, 
at the moment, 
so divided that this 
week's page is going 
to be rather too 
much like the sort 
of writing that is 
called jottings. 
First, I have 
achieved a garden ambition by flowering Cypri- 
pedium regine, one of the most attractive of the 
North American hardy ground orchids, in the 
open. Two consignments of these plants reached 
me: one from the United States and another, 
together with some C. parviflorum, from Canada. 
The first planted and first to flower were the 
American ones. At the time of writing only one 
is actually in full flower, but a number of others are 
in bud. As regards the soil and general conditions 
we were able to follow, more or less, the advice 
of the Professor of Botany at a famous American 
University, which was obtained for me by an 
American reader of this page. That is, we were 
able to give the plants a top layer of slightly acid 
soil above a neutral subsoil, and at least in some 
cases to keep the top of the soil covered with 
live sphagnum moss. As to the site, we had 
enough of the plants to try five different ones, 
which has enabled us to reach the following ten- 
tative conclusion: that they like neither full sun 
nor deep shade, but broken shade with full shade 
during the heat of the day. One or two other 
things have been noted: the Canadian plants seem 
to be somewhat sturdier than the American 
ones, probably pure coincidence this; and these 
orchids will not stand a dry soil. We have, 
unfortunately, now been nearly six weeks without 
measurable rain . . . a very local phenomenon, 
as it has rained a little all round us. Where 
watering of the cypripediums was neglected, they 
have obviously suffered badly. The height at 
flowering is between 12 and 14 ins., but these 
are young plants and they may grow taller if they 
survive to flower ancther year. And that, of 
course, will be the real test. For, beautiful though 
a single plant certainly is, with the pure white 
petals and the soft rose pouch, for a real garden 
effect one clearly needs a whole group of them, 
twenty or thirty flowering at once. We shall, in 
due course, move the lot to the most favourable 
site. Incidentally, when the Canadian plants 
arrived, impeccably packed in sphagnum and 
polythene, they were growing. The C. regina 
(or, as they were labelled, spectabile) had not 
made enough growth to do any harm, but the 
C. parviflorum had produced long etiolated shoots 
and, carefully though they were handled, these 
perished, and nothing has been seen of them since. 
It is just possible that the roots have sur- 
vived and that the plants will grow again next 
year. I hope to be able to obtain some C. acaule 
to add tothe group. Iam sorry not to havea 
photograph of the orchid in flower yet, but the 
only suitable subject at the time of writing has 
modestly turned its head away from the only 
direction in which it could be approached with a 
camera. However, I shall try to get one later. 
And my next orchid ambition is to grow a small 
group of pleiones in the open, perhaps with some 
temporary winter protection. 











One part of this garden, raised into a terrace 
by a low dry-stone wall, was selected as the rose 
garden, to be planted round a water-lily pond. 
Obviously, after it had been cleared of the prairie 
growth of coarse grasses, nettles and petasites, 
the paths containing the rose beds, and the area 
containing the formal, rectangular pond, would 
have to be paved. Our local stone is quite 
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STONE AND ORCHIDS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


unsuitable for this purpose: it comes in chunks, not 
flags. So I began wide-scale enquiries and I was 
extremely put out by what I discovered. The 
lovely stones of Westmorland and of Somerset, 
and the handsome York stone can be had, of 
course, but it would have been cheaper to cover 
the whole area with the finest Wilton carpet. 
For me, this put the project out of the question. 
What did annoy me was that we are positively 
surrounded by vast masses of magnificent granite, 
which happens to be my favourite stone—Aberdeen, 
nearly all pale grey granite, is surely one of the 
most handsome cities in Europe—but it is quite 
impossible to get any and the quarries are, for the 
most part, abandoned, while we all have to put 
up with that hideous material, concrete. In the old 
days, when granite had to be cut by hand one could 
have bought granite slabs easilyenough. Theadvent 
of stone-cutting machinery has, it seems, made 
granite “‘ uneconomic.” Isn't science wonderful ? 


The story has a happy ending: an advertise- 
ment in the local paper brought three answers and 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN GROUND 
WHICH HAS PURE WHITE 


ORCHIDS: CYPRIPEDIUM RECINZA, 
UPPER PETALS AND A SOFT ROSE POUCH. 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


enabled us to buy at a very reasonable price a 
sufficient number of huge flagstones of another 
local material, blue slate, and we are now busy on 
the fascinating engineering job of laying it dead 
level. But something should be done about this 
stone business: it is absurd that, rich in fine stones 
as we are, we should be engaged in uglifying the 
land with concrete. 


Another of the preparations we are engaged on 
is that of the ground for the autumn rhodo- 
dendron planting. The site of this shrubbery is 
on the north-east side of the lawn, which has been 
cut with an undulating edge. This piece of ground 
is so crowded with trees, oak, holm oak, ash and 
some exotic conifers which are very handsome, 
that they are having to be thinned. The 


—— 


rhododendrons are 
to be planted among 
them so as to form 
a massif—tallest at 
the back, shortest 
in the front, as they 
say on . Now 
rhododendrons are 
very dear plants and 
we shall need rather 

a lot of them, perhaps as many as fifty. Obviously, 
it is only common sense to make very thorough 
preparations so that we do not lose any. I made a 
very large number of rough soil analyses for acidity 
and found that it varies all over the site from 
very slightly acid, to neutral; it may even be slightly 
on the alkaline side of neutral in places. This is 
owing to the very mixed-up geology of the region, 
and it is likely that some limestone intrudes into our 
“* shillet."" However, there is no chalk. 











The whole area, about 500 square yards, is being 
trenched by me (and very tiring work it is) down 
to 18 ins. And into it we are working sedge-peat 
with a pH of about 4.5 at the rate of 15 lb. to the 
yard; leaf mould at about the same rate; and, 
we hope, an equal quantity of rotted farmyard 

manure, if we can get it from one of our farmer 

friends. This formula is recommended by one of 
the finest rhododendron growers in the country, 

Mr. Charles Puddle, curator of the lovely 

Bodnant Gardens at Tal-y-cafn, and from him I 

have received oneof the most interesting and valu- 

able garden “‘ tips ’’ I have ever received. Nearly 
all rhododendrons and azaleas come from nur- 
series where the basic soil issandy. In one sense 
rhododendrons are very easy plants to move, even 
when quite large, because their very fibrous 
roots form with the soil a dense soil-ball, which 
is lifted undisturbed and enables one to replant 
without too much exposure of the roots. But, 
if the shrubs are to grow, the roots must, of 
course, ultimately come out of that soil-ball and 
range into the soil of their new home. Well, 
it seems that if the soil of the garden where they 
are being planted differs very much in texture 
from that of the nursery, and therefore of the 
soil-ball, the roots may refuse to come out for 
many years, perhaps indefinitely, and there 
will be little or no growth. It is not that the 
new soil is unsuitable for rhododendrons: it 
may be perfectly suitable if only you can 
make them try it. So that this is something 
I shall be on the watch for; I shall, as I have 
explained, have made very thorough prepara- 
tions for the reception of the rhododendrons 
and azaleas, not to mention ericas, pieris, 
crinodendron and eucryphias to be planted 
with them. If they do not grow away 
happily pretty soon, I shall know what 
trouble to look for. The solution, suggested by 

Mr. Puddle, who had this difficulty at Bodnant, 

although you would never realise it to see his 
rhododendrons there, is to wash part of the soil 
out of the roots of the plants when they arrive from 
the nursery, and replant the shrubs with exposed 
root in touch with the new soil at once. In some 
cases it may even be necessary to wash out all 
the old soil. Neither of these steps should, of 
course, be taken until it is clear that they are 
necessary, unless, perhaps, in the case of two soils 
so very different that trouble can be anticipated 
with some certainty. 


When I told my wife all this she was much less 
surprised than I was: after a moment's thought she 
said, ‘‘ Well, look at the trouble I have to get 
you to try any dish you ’re not familiar with, 
however delicious and wholesome. The rhodo- 
dendrons are no more conservative than you.” 
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SEEN AT A FARNBOROUGH “OPEN DAY”: THE WING OF A BRISTOL 188 SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT UNDERGOING TESTS. 


airframe is in a rig where the strength of its structure is being tested in the 
first place at normal room temperatures and then at higher temperatures, 


The Royal Aircraft Establishment held its first open day at Farnborough on 
June 8 since 1955. Many of the exhibits which were seen by several thousand 
invited guests had not been shown to the public before; amongst these was 
the Bristol 188 Mach 2.5 supersonic aircraft, which is made entirely of steel. 
It is connected with a supersonic airliner project and has been built for 
research into the problems of high-speed flight. Here can be seen a wing 
of the Bristol 188 undergoing tests with weights and strain gauges. The 


| 


raised by infra-red heaters. Simulated flight loads are applied mechanically. 
Another exhibit concerned a satellite to provide a world-wide communications 
system on which the Royal Aircraft Establishment is working with the General 
Post Office. A model of a possible design for the satellite was shown. To 
begin with, this satellite would have four hundred channels of communication. 
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HE Australian o ers live 
in trees, have long tails, and they have the 
big toe opposable for grasping, the toe functioning 
much like a thumb. They range from the size of a 
mouse to that of a fox, and the cuscuses, which also 
belong to this family of the Phalangeridz, are more 
like monkeys. It is inevitable that we, who do 
not live in Australia, should make these compari- 
sons with animals familiar to us. But such 
comparisons go deeper, for one of the many note- 
worthy features of the mammals of Australia and 
Tasmania is the parallels that can be drawn 
between them and the true or placental mammals 
found elsewhere in the world. With few exceptions, 
the Australasian mammals are marsupials or 
pouch-bearers, a type of animal epitomised for 
most of us by the kangaroo. 

The marsupial mole, for example, is super- 
ficiaily very like the true moles found 
outside Australia and it provides an 
instance of the way animals not 
closely related tend to have the 
same bodily form when fol- 
lowing the same way of life. 

More precisely, there are 

ecological niches to be 

filled and the require- 

ments for filling them 

are going to impose 

particular bodily forms. 

If an animal burrows 

through the soil it needs 

to have the spindle- 

shaped body and the 

powerful digging fore- 

limbs whether it is a 

marsupial or a placental 

m. ; 
In the deserts of central 
Australia there are marsupial 
jerboas strikingly like the true 
jerboas of Africa and Asia. In- 
deed, that is why the word 
“‘jerboa”’ has been adopted in 
naming them. And here again, 
it is because the long hind-legs 
are so necessary for an animal 
moving over loose sand that the 
small marsupial and the small 
placental mammals, liv- 
ing in the same condi- 
tions, take on the same 
bodily form. 

Other examples of this 
parallelism between the 
marsupials and the 
placental mammals are 
reflected in the vernacular 
names of the marsupials: 
rabbit bandicoot, mar- 
supial mouse, rat 

, Mative cat, 
Tasmanian wolf. When, 
therefore, we find one of 
the marsupials named 
after our dormouse, it is 
more than a matter of 
passing interest to com- 
pare the two, not only 
for their general appear- 
ance but more especially 
for their habits. Such a 
comparison is now pos- 
sible from the work of two 
zoologists in Tasmania, 
V. V. Hickman and J. L. 
Hickman, who have 
recently published the 
results of their studies 
in the “‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London,” Vol. 135 (3): 365-374. 

The first thing we find is that the dormouse 
phalanger, also known as the pygmy opossum 
or opossum mouse, has a fair resemblance to 
the common dormouse in bodily form. It also 
is noted for its sleepiness, or, to use the term- 
inology employed by those who studied it, its 
dormancy. There are, however, some dissimi- 
larities, and the first of these has to do with the 
sleeping quarters. The dormouse proper makes 
a globular nest, typically woven of honeysuckle 
bark. The dormouse phalangers use holes in 
dead trees or logs. 

Two species were studied: Cercaertus nanus 
and Eudromicia lepida, and two individuals of 


ONE OF TWO KINDS OF DORMOUSE 

PHALANGERS SHOWN FEEDING; (CERCZRTUS 

NANUS). THESE CREATURES HAVE CERTAIN 

SIMILARITIES TO THE COMMON DORMOUSE OF 

THIS COUNTRY—BOTH IN THEIR APPEARANCE 
AND IN THEIR HABITS. 


ANOTHER DORMOUSE PHALANGER (EUDROMICIA 
LEPIDA) SEEN AS DORMANT. ONE OF THE MOST 
NOTICEABLE DIFFERENCES FROM THE COMMON DOR- 
MOUCE IS ITS RAT-TAIL, INSTEAD OF A BUSHY ONE, 
WHICH IT CAN COIL INTO A SPIRAL. 


DORMICE DOWN UNDER. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


each species were obtained for this study. The 
two C. manus were each found in a dead stump 
of eucalyptus, having burrowed vertically down 
through the soft decaying wood at the centre of 
the stump, in one instance to a depth of 2 ft. 
At the end of the vertical burrow was a small 
cavity with the dormouse phalanger curled up fast 
asleep. There was no lining to the nesting cavity, 
such as leaves or bark, and the entrance to the 
burrow was, in both instances, closed with loosely- 
packed particles of rotten wood. The animal 
burrows, apparently, with its fore-paws. 

Of the two E. lepida, one was curled up in a 
cavity in the broken end of an exposed root of a 

fallen tree, nearly 3 ft. up from ground 

level. The other was in a hollow 

horizontal branch, 4 ft. up from 

ground level. The first had 
made no nest, the second had 

a dome-shaped nest of bark 

fibres. Both had used a 

cavity in wood too hard 
for them to have 
excavated. 

All four dormouse 
phalangers survived in 
captivity for possibly 
their normal life-span, 
one surviving for 22 
months, two of them 
for 30, and the fourth 

. Small 
is size 

seldom live beyond 3 to 4 

years and these four were 

already adult when captured. 
The maximum recorded lon- 
gevity for the common dormouse 
is 3 years. 

The dormouse phalangers 
are only slightly larger than 
the common dormouse, with 
head and body 70 to 100 mm. 
long and tail 63 to 95 mm. 
long; the measurements are 


THE SAME CREATURE 


COME TO LIGHT. 


7o to 86 and 55 to 68 mm. respectively for the 
common dormouse. Their weights are about 60 gms. 
for the dormous phalanger and 23 to 43 for the 
dormouse, the weight of the latter varying 
considerably, from a maximum when entering 
a period of hibernation to a minimum at the end 
of it. 

There is no prolonged hibernation in the dor- 
mouse phalanger but there are varying periods of 
dormancy. The normal habit is to come out to 
feed at dusk, but it may be about at midday or 
in the afternoon, especially if the skies are clouded 
or the light dull. Throughout the year periods of 
activity of several days’ duration alternate with 
periods of dormancy. It is here that the com- 
parison with the common dormouse becomes so 


(EUDROMICIA LEPIDA) 
ACTIVE. LITTLE HAS HITHERTO BEEN KNOWN OF THEIR 
HABITS, BUT RECENTLY MUCH STRIKING INFORMATION HAS 
(Photographs by V. V. Hickman, by courtesy of the 
Zoological Society of London.) 
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very interesting. Our dormouse is mainly noctur- 
nal but can be seen active by day, and it spends 
half the year in hibernation. The dormouse 
phalanger, while having similar daily habits, 
spends half the year in a condition of dormancy, or 
intermittent hibernation, which has features we 
normally associate with prolonged and continuous 
hibernation. It is an unusual mode of behaviour 
and one better made clear in diagrams than in the 
verbal description necessary here. 

To quote the authors: 

Daily observations made over a _ twelve-month 
period from October 1, 1958 to September 30, 1959, 
showed that for each species periods of activity alter- 
nated with periods of dormancy throughout the year 
and that no prolonged hibernation occurred. The 
periods of activity tended to be longer and those of 
dormancy shorter during the six months September 
to February, while the reverse was the case during 
March to August. In each species individual differences 
both in tke total number of days of activity and in 
the maximum duration of a period of activity were 
exhibited. However, individual differences in the 
maximum duration of a period of dormancy were 
slight or absent. 

Summarising, the graphs show that in both 
species of dormouse phalanger the activity in 
September occupies most of the month, with 
occasional spells of a few days’ dormancy. In 
October there are periods, varying from three to 
five days, of activity alternating with similar 
periods of dormancy. In November the spells of 
activity increase. In December and January 
the activity occupies nearly the whole month. 
For February the proportions are more nearly 
like those for November, and for the rest of the 
year the pattern is of a few days spent sleeping 
alternating with a few days of activity; and there 
is a slightly higher proportion of spells of dormancy 
from March to August—the southern winter. 

More briefly, the dormouse phalanger spends 
more than half its time asleep from March to 
August and most of the rest of the year active. 
Had Lewis Carroll been Australian he could have 
chosen a dormouse phalanger instead of a dormouse 
without spoiling the story of the mad-hatter’s 
tea-party. In fact, there would have been a greater 
justification for it because the true dormouse 
sleeps through the winter largely as a means of 
escaping the cold weather, and possibly partly as 
a means of tiding over a 
period of food-shortage. 
The dormouse phalanger 
feeds on insects, scorpions 
and lizards, and a supply 
of these throughout the 
year, presumably, pre- 
sents no problem. Its 
sleep is independent of the 
temperature of the sur- 
rounding air, so, to put 
the matter loosely, it 
spends much of its time 
asleep just because it is 
a sleepy-head. 

When asleep it is curled 
into a ball, its muzzle 
resting on its abdomen, 
its eyes closed and its ears 
folded and bent down- 
wards at the sides of the 
head, and its tail coiled ina 
flat spiral on one side ofthe 
body. If disturbed it may 
hiss faintly without other- 
wise moving a muscle. 

While fully asleep its 
body is cold to the touch 
and its temperature is 
equal to or slightly less 
than the temperature of the surrounding air. 
The sleep is profound: 


One of the imens of C. nanus, which was 
dormant on May 28, 1958, and had been so for five days, 
was removed from its sleeping box and placed on a 
table at 1.15 p.m. Its body temperature was then 
12.5 deg. C. and equal to the air temperature. During 
the next three hours the phalanger gradually awoke 
from dormancy. The body temperature was taken at 
intervals throughout the waking iod. In the first 
ninety minutes it rose gradually to 20 deg. C. and in 
the next ten minutes it increased y to 27 deg. C. 
At this stage the animal raised its head tly and 
opened its eyes. At 4.15 p.m. the body temperature 
had risen to 31 deg. C. and the animal had become 
fully active. During the three hours the air 
temperature had remained constant at 12.5 deg. C. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


A TORONTO UNIVERSITY APPOINT- 
MENT: DR. W. E. SWINTON. 
Dr. W. E. Swinton, who is at 
esent in the 

zon 
Museum ( 


by Toronto University to be head 
of its Division of Life Sciences at 
the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. He will take up his 
new appointment in September. 


LONDON NEWS 


In 1922 she married 

of the Serbs, 

Croats and Slovenes—a kingdom 
which became Yugoslavia in 1929. 
She bore him three sons. Her 
husband was assassinated in 1934. 
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CONFERRED WITH AN HONORARY PROFESSOR BRAUDEL, DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT AND MR. MOORE 
OXFORD DEGREE: DR. THEODOR HEUSS. AT THE CEREMONY AT WHICH THEY RECEIVED HONORARY DEGREES. 


Re Te ne tas tek ns ee Deane Senet Ope. them 
former West German President; Lord Radcliffe; Peggy Ashcroft; Braudel, the 
$ Mr. Henry Moore, C.H. The Prime Minister, as Chancellor of Oxford University, conferred the 
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FROM A JAIL BREAK TO A FACTORY FIRE: 
NEWS IN PICTURES FROM ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
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THE SUPREME CHAMPION AT BLACKPOOL DOG SHOW: “RAC. HOUSE,” IN CROYDON, THE NEW OFFICE BLOCK 
THE AFGHAN, HORNINGSEA SUVARAS. RECENTLY OPENED BY ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET EARL 
This winning Afghan hound is seen here with the MOUNTBATTEN. 
220-guineas silver trophy which he won an Sagres This twelve-storey office block is part of the big expansion 
Champion of the show on June 22 at ckpoo scheme planned by the R.A.C., which also includes 
THB £9-PF. WALL (ESET) Pw —s ~~ from a field of 3000 other entrants. He belongs offices at Watford and Plymouth. It will house many 
TEN PRISONERS SCALED IN AN APPARENTLY CAREFULLY to Mrs. M. Dodds, of North Mimms, Herts. officials previously housed in, various parts of Londen. 
PLANNED MASS JAIL-BREAK ON JUNE 24 


On June 24, ten prison- 
ers in Wandsworth 
prison, several of them 
dangerous criminals, 
overpowered and tied 
up three warders in a 
workshop, scaled the 


One, L. Travi, 

both legs and was found 

and recaptured in hos- 

pital. At the time of 

writing the remainder 
were still at large. 


(Right.) 

BOUGHT FOR THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOT- 
LAND FOR £5000: THE 
FAMOUS MEDIAVAL 
GOLD KAMES BROOCH, 
DATING FROM ABOUT 

1200 A.D. 

We show here obverse 
and reverse of i 
famous and very rare 
medieval jewel. It is 
less than 2 ins. across, 
the obverse, showing 
six dragons, the back 
the inscription IHESVS 
NAZARENVS CRUCI- 
FIXVS REX JUDEO- 





ATROPA. ‘Tt y;, 
the pin — 4 oe eg, Fi 
descended from the a 5 ; PPh ing es a ao 


Be 
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: . TO DIFFERENTIATE BETWEEN METEORS AND MISSILES: THE TWIN RADIO TELESCOPES OF AN INTERFEROMETER 
to the Macgregors of —* ~ ’ WHICH IS BEING TESTED AT THE MINISTRY OF AVIATION’S ROYAL RADAR ESTABLISHMENT. 
Macgregor in the 18th The interferometer, which is being tested at Defford, Worcestershire, is expected to reduce the number of false 
century. alarms in Britain’s defence early warning system. False alarms are caused at present by signals from meteors 
and other phenomena but the interferometer could tell the difference between a meteor and a missile. 





DEAD FISH BEING REMOVED FROM THE LAKE OF ST. JAMES’S PARK WHERE THEY HAVE DIED DENSE BLACK SMOKE RISING FROM THE ROOF OF A FIVE-STOREY ER FACTORY, 
Be eed ca et et eas a. WHICH CAUGHT FIRE IN WATFORD ON JUNE 21. 

The recent warm weather in London caused oxygen-stealing algz in ames’s Par This fire started during a luncheon-break and there th 
i us causing the deaths of about 3000 fish. The lake has been sprayed with canteen. There was no when the alarm was cabal onda wos onienet ees 
esh water to introduce more oxygen for the surviving fish. injury. The value of the rubber lost had not been estimated at e time of writing. 
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THE MEN—AND THE MOOD—OF FRANCE’S “ PEASANTS’ 
REVOLT ”: FARMERS’ DEMONSTRATIONS IN BRITTANY. 


a ue 


(Left.) 

TYPICAL OF THE 
TACTICS RECENTLY 
ADOPTED BY PEASANT 
FARMERS, PRINCI- 
PALLY IN BRITTANY, 
BUT ALSO IN OTHER 
DISTRICTS: A “COM- 
MANDO” DRIVING 

INTO LANNION. 


(Right.) 

THE CROWD OF FAR- 
MERS AT MORLAIX 
WAITING TO HEAR 
THE RESULT OF THE 
TRIAL OF THEIR 
LEADERS, LEON AND 
GOURVENNEC. BOTH 
WERE RELEASED ON 

JUNE 22. 


ESPITE the measures 
announced by the 
French Government on 
June 17 to halt the spread- 
ing protests by farmers 
against falling prices, the 
movement continued to 
spread, in intensity and in 
area. The measures for 
Brittany included the set- 
ting up of slaughter-houses 
and a new regional market; 
and promises to buy excess 
stocks when market condi- 
tions make it necessary; 
to resume butter purchases 
at guaranteed prices and 
to increase subsidies to 
poultry farmers. On June 
22, a tribunal at Morlaix 
dismissed the charges 
against the two young 
farmers’ union leaders, 
Marcel Leon and Alexis 
Gourvennec, who had been 
arrested early in June. 
After their release the two 
men addressed a crowd of 
5000 and were carried 
shoulder high through the 
town. On June 23 the 
Premier, M. Debré, gave 
warning that the Govern- ize 
ment would not be swayed -_ 
by violence or disorder. 


(Right.) 

EVIDENCE OF THE SPREAD OF 
THE “PEASANTS’ REVOLT”: 
TRACTORS AND MOTOR-COACHES 
BLOCKADING THE PREFECTURE 
AT POITIERS, CENTRAL FRANCE. 


THE MEN—AND THE MOOD—OF THE RISING FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, DIRECTED AGAINST THE FALL A QUIET MOMENT IN A DAY OF VIOLENT PROTEST: PEASANT FARMERS TALKING DURING 
IN PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCTS. A HALT IN ONE OF THE BRETON PROTEST DRIVES. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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SG) w= five of William Douglas Home’s 

plays appeared in a collected edition 
three years ago, he ended his preface with the 
words: “‘ Once, in my salad days, I was introduced 
to Harley Granville Barker as a potential play 
wright. ‘How interesting,’ he said. ‘Tell me, 
are you trying anything new?’ ‘No,’ I 
answered, shyly, ‘I am just trying to write a 
play.’ I am still doing just that. The task is 
not an easy one.” 


This has always seemed to me pleasantly 
honest at a day—let us face it—of much 
wantonly arrogant exhibitionism. One always 
suspects the writer who, even before his play 
is produced, tells us at length just how it will 
revolutionise the theatre, where it will stand 
in his triumphal progress as a dramatist, and 
what the public should think of it. Mr. Home 
does not lack faith in himself, as we saw 
when he was involved with a farce that 
is better forgotten now; but, generally, he is 
content not to explain or to pontificate. 


His new piece ‘‘ The Bad Soldier Smith ” 
(Westminster) shows both his unpretentious- 
ness and his honesty. The play is semi- 
autobiographical. Captain Smith, a signal 
officer in Northern France during the invasion 
of 1944, hotly opposes the Allied insistence 
upon unconditional surrender. Obliged, for 
the sake of his beliefs, to disobey a direct 
order, he is court-martialled and sentenced to 
be cashiered, with a year’s imprisonment. 
That is the play, a straight statement of fact, 
set entirely in an officers’ mess tent as the 
squadron moves from Caen towards Le Havre 
and then on to Calais. We are not present 
at the court-martial. It is enough to meet 
Smith’s fellow-officers and to have their 
reactions. 


In sketching these men, Mr. Home has 


established them as quickly, and recognisably, = « my puLLEST BLAZE": CHITA As ROSE I“ OW TO ILL A MAH” 


WITHOUT PRETENCE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


certainly rouse partisans, and it is thoroughly 
well realised by such players as Moray Watson 
(the unwavering individualist, Smith), Geoffrey 
Lumsden (blood and iron), Rex Graham, Arthur 
Lovegrove, and the rest, with Jack Minster’s 
subtly-judged production to sustain it. 











I have no intention of searching for a 
link between this and the musical comedy, 
‘“‘ Bye Bye Birdie,’’ at Her Majesty’s. To do so 
would be to stretch probability too far. But I can 
observe, maybe, that Conrad Birdie, who gives his 
name to the piece, is an American “ pop” singer 
about to begin his military service: he will 
be an uncommonly bad soldier. 


It is the gayest of flurries: for me much the 
best musical play Broadway has sent to us in 
years. I am not going to relate the plot. Michael 
Stewart (librettist) and the lyric-writer, Lee 
Adams, are laughing good-temperedly at the 
American way of life; at ‘‘ pop’ singers who 
cause every woman within yards to swoon; 
at teenagers who, when skies are blue, to 
Birdie will be true (please consult lyric for 
full details); at the dominance of television; 
at the American Mum; and at such an organi- 
sation as the Shriners. Charles Strouse has 
provided a flexible score; but, over anything 
else, I shall remember the way in which the 
piece hurtles and darts across the stage of 
Her Majesty’s in (once more the word) an 
immensely good-tempered gust. I have won- 
dered sometimes what Tree might think of 
the modern use of “ my beautiful theatre ”’; 
but I imagine that, at heart, he would enjoy 
“ Bye Bye Birdie,” Chita Rivera (now 
smouldering, now in fullest blaze), the goofi- 
ness of Marty Wilde, the ease of Peter Marshall 
and Sylvia Tysick, and—a joy for all who 
have known her in her classic works—Angela 
Baddeley’s waddling, panting, fly-paper of a 
Mum. It is a glorious moment when, as 
a Mum deceived and discarded, she hoists 
herself relentlessly across a dustbin. 


The whole night swoops and lunges along. 
There have been no better musical comedy 
ballets in recollection than the one that rises 
in cheerfully macabre fury from the heroine’s 
“IT could kill him,”’ and the other fooling, 


as R. C. Sherriff, more than three decades FROM ACT 1 OF “ BYE BYE BIRDIE ” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, WHICH timed to a hair, in which Chita Rivera and 
ago, established the people of “ Journey’s J. C. TREWIN CALLS “THE BEST MUSICAL PLAY BROADWAY HAS SENT the red-fezzed Shriners bob and pounce 


End.”’ There is, of course, little to compare 
in the plays, one a masterpiece, 
the other much smaller; but each 
dramatist is truthful and entirely 
unaffected. It is indeed a pleasure, 
at the Westminster now, to observe 
a play that has been shaped for the 
theatre, and that has in it no nonsense 
of any kind—certainly not the kind 
that is lauded in terms foolishly 
hyperbolical simply because it has the 
transient news-value of eccentricity. 


When I say that the characters 
are established “‘ recognisably,”’ I do 
not mean that they are portraits from 
life. Mr. Home explicitly denies this. 
He knows what he writes about; he 
and Captain Smith shared the same 
views and underwent the same ex- 
periences. But a programme note 
puts the matter simply: “In my 
play, ‘Now Barabbas,’ which was 
based on my personal experience of 
prison, none of the characters bore 
anything but a coincidental resem- 
blance to those that existed in real 
life. In this play, ‘ The Bad Soldier 
Smith,’ based on the actual wartime 
experiences which led up to that 


TO US IN YEARS.” 





and slither round, over, and under a conference 
table: it reminded me more than 
once of a fantastic animation of that 
tableau, familiar in the older 
melodramas, where a ship _ is 
going down, with all hands, 
under the canvas waves. Gorgeous 
nonsense. 


I am left with two rather different 
plays. ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ on for a limited 
season at the Strand, is Frank 
Hauser’s Oxford revival—with 
certain changes in the cast— 
that I reviewed on this page a few 
weeks ago. Joseph O’Conor and 
Robert Eddison have now taken over 
Claudius and Polonius; and my col- 
league, W. T., reports relief at find- 
* ing a production bent simply upon 

- Interpreting Shakespeare and not a 
director's whim. Jeremy Brett's 
Hamlet retains its clarity, and there 
Amy a spirited Laertes in Ronald 

ines. 


Finally, a piece that I look for- 
ward to seeing again—probably with 
slight structural alterations—at a 
West End theatre. “ Guilty Party,” 


imprisonment, I have adopted a simi- = PROM WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME’S NEW PLAY “ THE BAD SOLDIER SMITH” AT THE WESTMINSTER -—‘ ‘Tied out at the Alexandra, Birming- 
lar technique.” Having said so much, THEATRE: (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE PADRE (JOHN HORSLEY), THE SECOND-IN-COMMAND (GEOFFREY ham, under the skilled direction of 
he leaves his play to speak, and in LUMSDE*}, CAPTAIN SMITH (MORAY WATSON) AND THE M.O. (PETER DYNELEY). Anthony Sharp, is the George Ross- 


its unaffected way—again I empha- 


Campbell Singer return to a method 





sise the adjective—it speaks with 
eloquence. 


It can be objected that the officer 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


employed in “Any Other Business.”’ 
It is, that is to say, a puzzle-play 
built on a firm basis of business deal- 
ing, and craftily develo and peopled. 


who represents the opposition is over- “ THE KITCHEN " (Royal Court).—A play by Arnoid Wesker. (June 27.) Its early scenes may reconstructed 


drawn; but we have to remember (and, “ YOU PROVE IT” (St. Martin’s).—Thors Hird and Ronald Shiner head the 


believe me, not everybody does) that cast of a new comedy. (June 28.) 


the play is set in a year that cannot be 
‘dered i 


with advantage. That aside, we can 
be glad (and I am back at the begin- 
ning) of a play that is a play, and of 


in terms of 1961. Though “ THEY MIGHT BE GIANTS " (Theatre Royal, Stratford) —Theatre Workshop a stage that is used as a stage, not 





it is not designed as a.major work, it is 


presents a play by James Goldman. (june 28.) 


as a space labelled “ Put Your Litter 
Here.” 








constantly impressive in its way, it will 


A EY ST Sean oe 


go 


‘? 4 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 104: NOT A CASE OF LEVITATION. 























DEMONSTRATING AN EXCITING DISCOVERY—THAT AN INFLATED RUBBER TUBE IS GOOD FOR UPLIFT. 


three boys, who are rising and falling together on Miami beach, have it has been hollowed out for the tube to rest in. In their efforts to get as much 
ed that an aircraft inner tube does nearly as well as a trampoline for bounce as possible they once blew ten tubes apart ; fortunately this costs nothing 
> Although tractor tubes do quite well for their purpose, since they obtain them from junk yards. The rate of tube mortality is quite 
} good as an aircraft inner tube for giving an extra bit high; their favourite one of all, which was painted with their school emblem 
is an excellent place for this new kind of trampoline and ‘adorned with their names, came to & nasty end when someone was 

y heavy falls. The sand also acts as an anchor when careless enough to go over it with a power lawn-mower. 
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T is in “‘ Northanger Abbey,” so far as 

I remember, that Jane Austen gives 

her famous defence of the novel. At that 
time, no doubt, it was necessary. The 
mock-Gothic absurdities of Mrs. Radcliffe 
formed a strange bridge between the 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


of my youth still exist!). They win, 
of course, prizes for racing and wrestling 
at Delphi and at the Olympian games. 
They have every kind of adventure with 
pirates, brigands and a giant, and all the 
time they keep their bodies splendidly fit 








Clarissas of the 18th century and the Ivan- 

hoes of the 19th. Miss Austen—I will have none 
of this ‘‘ Jane” tushery—is incomparable, and I 
appeal to her here only in order to justify, if that 
were necessary, the prominence which I intend to 
give to fiction this week. Novels have given me a 
truly delightful week. There is first of all Gerald 
Kersh’s THe ImpLacaBLe HuNTER—and let no one 
mask a polite yawn when I say that he has taken 
as his theme the early years of St. Paul, up to the 
time of his conversion. Saul was, in Mr. Kersh’s 
picture, a semi-Romanised member of the pro- 
vincial society of Tarsus, the son of a wealthy, 
orthodox Jewish dealer in tent-materials, but 
known as Paulus to his Roman friend, the prefect 
Diomed, and to the other rich traders, connois- 
seurs, and voluptuaries of what must have been 
a typical town of the Roman Levant. We meet 
him firrt at a banquet, where some of the guests 
are sillier, drunker, and more obscene than others. 
In all the many novels which I have read about 
the early Roman Empire, I have never known the 
stage set better, and Mr. Kersh maintains this easy 
mastery throughout his book. 

Now, I must confess that I have never found 
the human side of St. Paul, as illustrated in the 
Acts and the Epistles, at all attractive. If I may 
say So with all due respect, he seems to have been 
—superficially, at least—more noisy, argumenta- 
tive and boastful than one would expect an 
Apostle to be. Mr. Kersh’s Paulus is wholly con- 
vincing. He is driven by ambition. In fact, he 
wants to become the king of the Jews. This is 
recognised by Diomed, who sees in the realisation 
of Paulus’s ambition a sound step.for Roman 
administration in Judea. He accordingly sends him 
on a special mission to harry the Nazarenes, first 
in Jerusalem and then in Damascus, with instruc- 
tions to seek out Jesus, whom he believes to have 
escaped the crucifixion alive and to be in hiding. 

Paulus carries out this mission with the relent- 
less violence of a tormented man. The stoning of 
Stephen is told in horrifying detail, in a chapter 
of great power and persuasion. Then comes the 
conversion. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Kersh has 
taken considerable liberties with the New Testa- 
ment account, but this does not spoil the story 
in the least. He shows great skill, moreover, in 
never building up a climax to any of the more 
obvious quotations which he might have used. 
Paulus disappears into the desert, and we see him 
no more, but his presence is felt in a prologue and 
an epilogue, in which Diomed wins his pardon— 
too late, of course—from the disgusting Nero. 
Rich in colour, character, and contrast, this book 
gives readers of any or of no creed, all, and more 
than all, that they could ask. 

Turning to the present day, Rodney Quest’s 
SecRET ESTABLISHMENT is a bitter—but not, I am 
afraid, unreasonable—satire on d entalism 
in a British research station. ‘‘ Rockets again ”’ 
I sighed to myself; but it is not the rockets, 
but the men who produce and test them whom 
Mr. Quest submits to his merciless microscope. A 
brilliant scientist joins the staff, and discovers a 
fatal defect in a 2000-knot bomber. In pointing it 
out, he outrages every canon of seniority and red 
tape. Ofcourse he blots his own copy-book irrepar- 
ably. The test takes place, and the Captain’s own 
son is killed in making it. Then comes the cover-up, 
with the Captain himself suppressing his son’s evi- 
dence (rescued from the wreck on a tape-recorder). 
Perhaps—I say perhaps—things like this never hap- 
pen, but such is the art of Mr. Quest that I am left 
with an uneasy conviction that they easily might. 

Back to the English countryside with Elizabeth 
Mavor’s second novel, THE TEMPLE OF FLtora. A 
dis-orientated, over-educated, bohemian young 
woman comes to live in Thrussel, a decayed village 
where small children play ritual pagan games naked 
in the moonlit churchyard, and the local Teddy- 
boys are organised by a spiv. Dinah is roped in 
by the local lady of the manor to help in re- 
organising some kind of church life. She has two 
affairs, one by accident with one of the Teddy-boys, 
and the other more deliberately with the husband 
of the lady of the manor. All this disconcerts the 
“‘ do-gooders,”” but they press on regardless. Asa 
contrast between modern and traditional deca- 
dence, this book is incomparable, yet it has its 
moments of sadness, delicacy and truth. I could 
not fault it. 

Written on rather more conventional lines, 
Joyce’ Howard’s A Private View shows us an 
inmate of an Old People’s Home looking back on 
his life, from childhood to the death of his wife in 
the blitz. The memories are interspersed with 
foolish and touching incidents from the day’s 
routine in the Home, and the counterpoint is 


excellently woven. Among Alden’s memories 
there are three which are outstanding: his little- 
boy devotion to a tree; his work in an orphanage; 
and the character of Jim, the waif whom he 
rescues in early youth, and who turns out to be 
such a complex mixture of tenderness and violence. 
The final touch in this novel is quite brilliant. 

I was. less impressed by James Kennaway’s 
HousEHOLD GuostTs, in which a young woman, 
married to an impotent husband, escapes with a 


CHE NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
Wx somebody asked Reti how many moves 
ahead he analysed in master chess “As a 
rule, not one!’ was his now legendary reply. 
Rafael Saborido, a leading Catalan player, 
pry etry two quick-fire brevities in the tournament 
at id in May. One he won, the other he lost, 
Each was decided by one move which the winner saw & 


but the loser obviously never considered at all. 
Would you have seen the winning move in each 
i ? 


ROBATSCH DEFENCE. 
Saporipo RosBaTscH 
White 


SaBORIDO RoBaTscu 





singularly farouche lover. There is in the back- 
ground an equivocal father, who appears to have 
cheated at cards in a St. James's club, and—very 
much in the foreground—a doomed brother, whose 
love and intuitive sympathy are blanketed by a 
curious childhood lingo and by drinks The book 
is jerky and disrupted—but then, so is the heroine, 
and almost everyone else. 

Last in this batch comes CROWNED witH WILD 
Otive, by Donald Suddaby. Stories about hand- 
some young men in classical Greece lead the 
cynical to ps only one thing, but Mr. Suddaby’s 
heroes would qualify for a high place in Chums or 
the Boy’s Own Paper (if those splendid publications 


and pure, and never draw their swords 
dishonourably. This is Greece seen through the 
eyes of a romantic, but it has the authentic 
background of snow-capped Olympus, olive-trees 
and the wine-dark sea. 

Autobiographies of intelligent men who have 
served prison sentences tend to recur—I can recall 
at least four—and the latest by a friend (though, 
I fear, a foolish one), Peter Baker, former M.P., 
entitled Time Out or Lire, follows the pattern, 
with an obvious striving after objectivity. Making 
due allowance for a natural bitterness, the incidents 
related by Mr. Baker—bullying warders, semi- 
official spivery, foul food, insanitary conditions, 
unjust punishments, and unimaginative treatment 
of individual prisoners—build up an ugly picture. 
He is particularly caustic about the processes of 
law, as apart from prison conditions. I hope the 
Home Secretary will read this book. 

Of all the great Italian cities, Florence has 
always held the greatest attraction for the British 
tourist or expatriate, and readers who happen to 
be unfamiliar with this superb treasure-house of 
history and art will easily understand why this 
should be so when they take up FLORENCE, by 
Martin Hurlimann and Harold Acton. The photo- 
graphs are as good as one could wish, but the 
introduction by the elegant and accomplished 
Mr. Acton is, of its kind, something better. 

As I have explained before, I have never been 
one to encourage REACHING FOR THE Moon, but 
this book by Cord-Christian Troebst will delight 
both the amateur scientist—it is not too technical 
—and the imaginative space-traveller. For my- 
self, I found most satisfaction in the opening 
chapter on “‘Moon Myths and Legends.”” Too 
often your modern space-ex are contemp- 
tuous of the romance and poetry attributed to the 
moon by every human generation until our own. 
This author finds room to consider these things, 
however cursorily, and I hope that the man-in-the- 
moon will acknowledge his politeness with a bow! 

I return to earth with two more books of a 
technical kind. The first is Stirling Moss’s A 
Turn aT THE WueeL. Having for a long period 
been connected with the motor industry—in a 
completely ‘‘ non-sprocket "’ capacity, if I may so 
phrase it !—I can appreciate this thrilling account, 
by Britain’s famous racing driver, of the four years 
(1957-1960) which gepresent this country’s triumph 
over foreign com ion in this field. Mr. Moss 
writes in a straightforward manner, without frills, 
and this actually enhances the impact on the reader 
of the toe-curling episodes which he has to recount. 

Captain T. D. Manning’s Tue Britisu Des- 
TROYER is more of a compendium or encyclopedia, 
though it is succinct, and contains enough comment 
to make the development of the destroyer easy to 
follow. The photographs, though reproduced in 
a slightly too “ matt” form, are profuse and 
well-chosen. 

Finally I welcome, as ever, the 1961 edition 
of DeBRETT’s PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHT- 
AGE AND COMPANIONAGE. The editor, Cyril 
Hankinson, has not shirked the problem raised 
by such “ reluctant peers ” as the second Viscount 
Stansgate. He suggests that they should be 
regarded as commoners until’ they have actually 
proved their succession. This would safeguard 
the peerage for future generations, and enable 
al i to retain their seat in the Lower House. 

y has no one thought of this before ? 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


THe ImpitacaBLe Hunter, by Gerald Kersh. 
(Heinemann ; 16s.) 

SecRET ESTABLISHMENT, by Rodney Quest. 
(Hutchinson ; 155.) 

THe Temple oF Fora, by Elizabeth Mavor. 
(Hutchinson ; 16s.) 

A Private View, by Joyce Howard. (Mac- 
millan ; 16s.) 

HovusEHOLD Guosts, by James Kennaway. 
(Longmans ; 16s.) 

CROWNED witH Witp Ot ive, by Donald 
Suddaby. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 

Time Out or Lirz, by Peter Baker. (Heine- 
mann ; 21s.) 

FLORENCE, oy eee Hurlimann and Harold 
Acton. (Thames and Hudson; 30s.) 

REACHING FOR THE Moon; Cord-Christian 
Troebst. (Hodder and S ; 218.) 

A TURN AT THE gy Stirling Moss. 
(William Kimber ; 255.) 

Tue British Destroyer, by Captain T. D. 
Manning. i 428.) 

Desrett’s PeeraGe, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE 
AND COMPANIONAGE, edited by Cyril Hankin- 
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From where I’m standing the new Haw Bridge 
looks simply super because of the graceful 
shape of the welded plate girders and all this 
steelwork is being supplied and erected by 
the United Steel Structural Company (which 
is one of US) and when it’s finished the 

Gloucester-Ledbury road will soar 


boy on the bridge °° 22 = 


lovely spans using a total weight of 280 

tons of steel which is quite a thing 
and just the sort of job for United Steel 
Structural. 
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Haw Bridge; design and supervision by Gloucester County Council (County Surveyer R.A. Downs B.Sc., M.1.C.E., M.1.Mun.E.). General Contractors: Tarmac Civil Engineering Ltd. Wolverhampton 


Other Members of The United Steel Companies Ltd. 
APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 

‘ STEEL, PEECH & TOZER 

is one Of CASS  samur: rox & co. timtep 

OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 

UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE FORD CONSUL CLASSIC 315. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


A® important event in the motoring world occurred on May 1o last, for 

Ford then announced the Comnsu/ Classic 915. The name Consul is 
retained to identify it as a Dagenham product in European markets, to which 
it was introduced that week, and does not denote that it replaces the 1703-c.c. 
Consul, which is continued in the range with the Zephyr and Zodiac. 

A few weeks ago, on June 17, the Classic 315 was introduced to the home 
market in standard two-door and de luxe four-door versions, and it is one 
of the latter on which I now report after sampling it for four days. It falls 
between the Anglia and the Consul in size, and is, indeed, designed to fill the 
gap between them, which it does in a variety of ways. It is a four/five-seater 
saloon with a four-cylinder engine of 1340 c.c. and an up-to-date specification 
that includes Girling disc front brakes. 

When the Anglia was introduced nearly two years ago it appeared probable 
to the technically-minded that the cylinder-crankcase casting had been so 
designed that it could receive a crankshaft with a longer throw. In fact, 
in the Classic 915 the engine has been thus developed, the same bore of 
80.96 mm. being retained, the stroke lengthened to 65.07 mm., and shorter 
connecting rods being used. It is, therefore, still ‘‘ oversquare’’ and it 
develops 54 b.h.p. nett at 
4900 r.p.m. with a com- ark . Maer: 
pression ratio of 8.5 to 1. Ben te Ye 
The four-speed gearbox is es 
the same, for it was designed . 
with the larger and more 
powerful engine in view. 

In appearance the car 
is well proportioned and 
distinctive, and the styling 
is modern without being 
extravagant. That it meets 
with general approval was 
made obvious during my 
test by the flattering amount 
of attention that the car 
drew from other road users. 
This was not due to its all- 
white finish or to its reverse- 
slope rear window like that 
of the Anglia, but mostly 
to its general appearance 
and to its bold frontal aspect, 
with five star motifs in the 
radiator grille flanked by 
the Lucas quadruple sealed- 
beam headlamps. I confess 
I felt somewhat apprehen- 
sive, on coming up behind 
a car, when its driver turned 
his head to look behind 
over his shoulder for several 
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of the car cam be gathered = cuogey as THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE FORD CONSUL CLASSIC 315 FOUR-DOOR DE LUXE, WHICH DORS NOT RE- 
from its overall external PLACE THE LARGER CONSUL, AND WHOSE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES—SUCH AS QUADRUPLE HEADLIGHTS AND REVERSE- 
SLOPE REAR WINDOW—ARE HERE SHOWN OFF IN THE SETTING OF A GREEK HILLSIDE. (Price (565, plus £296 10s. 104. P.T.; 
Two-door basic model £585, plus {219 17s. 64. P.T.; Two-door de luxe and Four-door basic model 4545, plus (288 4s. £4. P.T.) 


dimensions, which are: 
length 14 ft. 2} ins., width 
5 ft. 5} ims. and height 
4 ft. 64 ins. The wheelbase is 8 ft. 3 ims., the track 4 ft. 14 ims. and 
the kerb weight just over 18} cwt. Its interior gives the impression of 
spaciousness and there is ample head, leg and shoulder-room. Indeed, there 
is more knee and leg-room in the Consul, and the door gaps are the 
same. A good feature is that doors open through an angle of 70 degrees 
and are retained in position, making it easy to enter or leave both front and 
rear compartments. 

The front seat is of split-bench type with 5 in. range of adjustment, and 
proved very comfortable, the squabs being curved to give adequate support. 
The driving position is good, the angle of the two-spoked wheel, which carries 
a horn ring, and the location df pendant pedals for clutch and brake, of the 


flanked by a petrol gauge and a water thermometer, all being easily seen 
through the wheel, and the controls are neatly grouped. 

Excellent all-round visibility is provided through the wide panoramic 
screen and over the down-curving bonnet top, which is hinged at the front so 


its speed range, dou 
sizes. Indeed, it gave me the impression of being larger than it actually is, 
and I think many drivers who did not know its size could easily be deceived 
into thinking it was a 1}-litre unit. A cruising speed of 60 m.p.h. seemed 





particularly quiet and effortless, but 70 m.p.h. is by no means too high a 
cruising speed for it. 

Acceleration through the gears is brisk and from rest it takes only 23 secs. 
to reach 60 m.p.h. Top gear acceleration is also inclined to provide surprises 
and from 30 > to 50 m.p.h. needs no more than 13 secs. Obviously there 
is no need to have constant recourse to the gearbox in normal main road 
driving, although the ratios are well chosen, 80 m.p.h. being available in 
the 4.125 to 1 top and 60 m.p.h. in the 5.826 to 1 third. 

The gearbox is a delight to use and has earned good opinions already in 
the Anglia. On the de luxe test car a steering column change is standardised 
and it is undoubtedly the best of this type that I have yet encountered. It 
is quite positive and entirely free from ‘‘ woolliness,’’ first and second positions 
being uppermost, first forward and second backwards, with third and top 
positions below them. Reverse is below top and is engaged with certainty. 
The synchromesh mechanism of the three upper ratios gives rapid and noise- 
less changes. 

Like other Dagenham cars the independent front suspension of the 
Classic 315 is of the MacPherson type, in which directly operated coil springs 

are mounted on double- 
ae acting telescopic dampers 
integral with the wheel 


roll in fast cornering, 
although the suspension is 


rprisi 

de luxe model. Ventilating panels are provided to all four windows and in 

addition fresh air ventilation is controlled from the fascia. The Lucas 

screen wiper switch gives variable speed control by a rheostat when turned, 

and operates the screen washer when pushed in, while the Trico Aeramic 

Soe are so designed that air pressure cannot lift them away from 
glass. 

Similarly the pull-out two-position lighting switch also controls the panel 
lighting and when turned clockwise setoene les eoliianen. Flashing indicators 
are operated by a stalk switch projecting below the wheel on the right, 214 
when its end button is pushed inwards it flashes the headlamps. Another 
practical feature is the centrally placed fuel filler cap disclosed by hinging 
downward the rear number plate. 

Thought for the safety of the occupants is shown by the softly-padded 
twin visors, by the padded edge to the fascia, and by the cleverly designed 
interior door handles which cannot be accidentally. In fact, it took 
me some time to discover these handles, which are hidden beneath the com- 
bined elbow rests and door pulls on each door, and which take the form of 
lift-up levers actuated by resting the palm of the hand on the end of the rest 
and squeezing the lever upwards with the finger tips. Interior locking buttons 
are also provided and the front doors have key-operated locks. 

Indeed, the Classic 315 offers such a combination of desirable qualities 
that it will surely make a wide appeal in world markets. At a basic price 
of £565, plus purchase tax of {236 10s. 10d., total {801 10s. 10d., it 
is undeniably an attractive proposition on the home market for any owner 
who can house its over-14-ft. length. 
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Trustees for settlements 
and others responsible for managing 
investment portfolios 


are invited to communicate with 


N. M. Rothschild 
& Sons 


who are prepared to act as investment advisers 





PORRINGER and COVER 





Ready Made for Summer 
Wear a lightweight suit, 
naturally. Ready made 2-piece 
suit in 11/12 oz. worsted, 
£25.4.6. Hand tailored 2-piece 
suit in 11/12 oz. worsted 
from £33.12.6. 


ray 


Maker: J. PLUMMER. 
YORK 1657 





ROTHSCHILD EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY 





Weight: 22 ozs. 1S dwt. : ; : . 
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This 1S American Express Travellers Cheques — Sterling or Dollar 
h t Spendable everywhere, valid forever, American Express 
Ww a Travellers Cheques are the safest form of money in the world 


to travel with. If you lose them, you get a prompt refund 
unlosable through any of nearly 400 American Express offices through- 

out the world. Buy them in Sterling or Dollars at your Bank 
or any American Express office—the cost is only 1%. 


money Money that’s unlosable — spendable anywhere 


looks like ANERIGAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS EES 





BY KIND PERMISSION OF 
SIR WINSTON & LADY CHURCHILL 
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WESTERHAM, KENT 








will be open on 





Wednesday, 5th July 
in aid of Westerham and Crockham Hill Parish Churches. 






10°30 a.m, to 8 p.m. 
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ST. DUNSTAN’S 
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OVERSEAS from Cfcottund 


SHIPPING for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 


Mi? 
When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 





The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
represents the cuinulative blending experience 


HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. of five generations of the Gloag family 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. in direct succession since 1800. cr All information from 


If you have any difficulty dine siggiion, 


ee RT” a cheque for £22 : 10s. brings a dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 
CIGARETTES 


+ competisive pices “In Bond for GROUSE~WHISKY 


passenger and crew use. 
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An announcement of 
your daughter's 
forthcoming marriage 
can now be made in 


“Tatler 


BRITAIN’S LEADING SOCIETY JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Attractively displayed on a page entitled 
FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES, this new service 
costs one guinea per line. Your announcement 
should be sent to Miss D. Carding, The Tatler, 
Ingram House, 13-15 John Adam 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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YOU can bring joy... 


. to the 3,000 children in the 
40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
= The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
= depends on voluntary contributions from people 
like you. Please give generously. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your contributions NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. 
Highbury Park, 

London N.5. 
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To South Africa 
THE ELLERMAN WAY 


Of course it's luxurious, but it isn’t just 
luxury on ELLERMAN ships. As you step 
inside your own cabin-suite you enjoy a 
pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. 
Very soon, you experience a new kind of 
service from the ship’s company, almost 
old-world in its courtesy and attentive- 
ness. Our passengers (many of whom are 
experienced world-travellers and good 
judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ 
cuisine is equal to that of any five-star 
restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and 


fine service, maintaining a fine tradition 
of quiet competence . . . this is the 
ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 





A typical double room on the The “City of Durban’’ restau- The Sports deck on the “City 
“City of Exeter.’’ Cabins on Eller- rant spans the full width of the of Port Elizabeth’: all “City” 
man ships are on either “A” ship and seats all passengers at class passenger ships on the South 
or “B”’ decks . . . light, airy and one service ... providing a cuisine Africa run have a swimming-pool, 
beautifully appointed. for which Ellerman ships are drawing-room and library. 


renowned. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of 
Durban, each accommodating 100 passengers in 
single and double rooms (with removable Pullman 
berths for children). These ships afford superb 
passenger amenities. All rooms have windows or 
portholes and there are electric fans in addition to 
mechanical ventilation. 


Approximately every fourteen per adult (£132 per adult 
days an Ellerman “City” class on a 12-passenger vessel). 





ship sails for South Africa, 
Lourenco Marques and Beira. 
Passage rates are competitive 
. «+ an outside double room, 
for example, with private 
bathroom en suite, is £165 


Full information can be ob- 
tained from Ellerman Lines, 
Passenger Office, 29/34, Cock- 
spur Street, London, S.W.1, 
or from all Shipping and 
travel agents. 


ELLERMAN 





LineS serve the world 
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